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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1859. 


Notes. 
COBHAM CHURCH. 


The name of Cobham Church in Kent is doubt- 
less well known to your readers, or at least to 
those who follow the study of monumental brasses, 
of which memorials this church can boast so nu- 
merous and splendid a collection; and as these 
brasses, from their importance, imprint upon this 
little village church the character of a national 
rather than that of a local celebrity, it becomes a 
matter of public interest to notice any injuries 
they may have sustained, so as to prevent, if pos- 
sible, a repetition of such a misfortune. 

These brasses, all to the memory of the former 
lords of Cobham and their kindred, are ranged in 
two rows in the chancel, their heads westward ; 
they are twelve in number, some more perfect 
than others ; but there is the matrix of a thirteenth 
at the north end of the row nearest the altar; the 
outline is perfectly clear: it has been the figure of 
a knight under a canopy, the whole surrounded by 
an inscription, but not a single vestige of the brass 
remains. Now, can any of your Kentish antiqua- 
ries inform me of the probable date of its disap- 
pearance, and also whether any drawing or rubbing 
of this lost brass is in existence? It would be a 
most important thing, as a general rule, to note 
down the state of brasses at a given period, and 
to register their imperfections. This, though it 
would not remedy the misdeeds of the past, might 
be a check upon future depredation or injury. 

_ Your readers will recollect the large altar-tomb 
in the centre of the chancel, which is surrounded 
by iron railings. Will it be credited that one of 
the standards of this railing is fixed immediately 
upon the border surrounding one of the large 


brasses, and actually defaces one of the words of 


the inscription? This should never have been per- 
mitted. 

But I will now notice a piece of Vandalism in 
this church, which none but a churchwarden of the 
last century would have thought of perpetrating. 
There is in the nave of the church a brass consist- 
ing of a small figure with inscription underneath and 
scrolls at the corners; but the pews on one side of 
the aisle are constructed so that the plinth on which 
they rest runs exactly down the centre of the 
brass, thus obscuring one half of the entire sub- 
ject; and this is the more annoying because the 
figure, or rather that part which ‘is visible, is per- 
fect and in good condition. The name of the de- 
ceased is “Gladwyn,” and from the inscription 
I conjecture that he was one of the masters of the 
college attached to the church. This is a sample 
of the contemptuous way in which the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities of Cobham, and not of Cobham 
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alone, but of many another village church, treat 
the monuments of which they should rather be 
proud, and jealous lest any injury befal them. I 
may also note that the roof of the chancel is in so 
bad a condition that the rain drips through in 
many places on the large series of brasses; in- 
deed, I found it impossible during a heavy shower 
some two months ago to take rubbings of certain 
of them, on account of the dripping and splashing 
around. The matrix of the missing brass formed 
quite a puddle. Can a repetition of this have had 
anything to do with its disappearance? Neglect, 
and what is oftentimes far worse, fancied beauti- 
fying, have worked an incredible amount of evil in 
our time-honoured country churches; but one of 
the greatest injuries that they have suffered arises 
from a blind adherence to the odious pew system. 
I use this word advisedly : pews are odious to the 
antiquary, because they often hide half the monu- 
ments in the church, and their appearance can 
never be made to match with or conform to the 
surrounding architecture, and they are doubly 
odious in a religious point of view : but on this 
point it is not expedient here to enter into an 
argument; suffice it to say, that so long as pews 
are allowed to disfigure our old country churches, 
any attempts to make these venerable edifices re- 
sume their former grandeur will be naught. Look 
at the present state of Cobham church. Many 


of the windows are bricked up; the whole build- 


ing is deluged internally with whitewash ; a hide- 
ous pew is found in one corner of the chancel, 
while one side of the chancel-screen is partially 
cut away in order to command a view of the pul- 


| pit. The other side of the screen has its open-work 
| filled in with glass, so as to keep the draught from 


the occupants of a large carpeted parlour, which 
has table, fireplace, tongs, poker and shovel, coal- 
scuttle, hat-pegs, and everything to make its 


| owners feel “quite at home;” a modern organ- 


gallery spoiling a fine arch at the west end. In 


| one corner a vestry fitted up much as a gentleman 


would fit up his coach-house, while the corre- 
sponding corner is partitioned off, and forms the 
receptacle of all manner of abominations, ashes, 
dirt, sticks, old iron; in fact, I cannot recount 
what I saw in that corner ; it was a perfect muck- 
heap, such as may be seen every day by the road- 
side. 

In the chancel, on the south side, are some old 
stalls, which I was informed used to be occupied 
by the members of the college adjoining the 
church. They have suffered loss and damage, but 
judicious restoration would arrest farther injury, 
and, as a relic of former days, they are worth the 
small expense which would be incurred. Why 
should not this church be renovated in all eccle- 
siastical correctness? It possesses every element 
for so doing. Why should not the chancel be re- 
stored to its legitimate use? It is the place where 
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service should be performed; and in this case the | time state what rubbing he will give in exchange. 
Thus — 


old stalls might be brought into actual use. Thus, 
after a lapse of three hundred years, the clergy 
and choir would find themselves occupying the 
very seats of their pious predecessors; and then 


once more in that old, deep, chancel might the | 


grand, solemn, music of the church be heard to 
resound as if those three hundred years had been 
but a dream. 

The neighbouring church, Shorne, near Gad’s 
Hill, has been treated even worse than that of 
Cobham. The chancels are cut up and partitioned 
off for the purposes of parochial schools, and a 
small brass is thus included in the portion allotted 
to the girls, thereby enduring much wear and 
tear. The chancel-screen is thrown back and 
whitewashed; and to crown all there are fresco- 
paintings on the wall entirely covered with white- 
wash. Of this I was informed by the clerk, an 


intelligent man, and who seemed to lament the | 


perversion of everything that was church-like in 
the sacred edifice. The whitewash of the interior 
is varied by huge black stripes running round the 
arches, and everywhere else, according to the taste 
of the restorers, whose labours are duly recorded 
in the usual inscription, which mocks the reader 
by telling him that church was “ beautified ” and 
repaired, instead of being spoiled. 

The extraordinary passion evinced for white- 
wash in so many of our old churches can only be 
accounted for in two ways: it arises either from 
gross ignorance of the commonest principles of 
decorative art, or else from a Puritanical hatred 
of everything that is symbolical and beautiful in 
the house of prayer and praise, and a determina- 
tion to wipe away everything which shall remind 
us of the ancient glories of the old English 
churches which the zeal and piety of our fore- 
fathers have left us, not merely as mementos of 
themselves, but as legacies, with which any tam- 
pering is little less than sacrilege. The age, how- 


ever, of whitewash-churchwardens is past; they | ote -— 


have had their day; may it be long before ever 
their reign returns! 

I will close these remarks with a suggestion, 
which, I think, would be found to work very ad- 
vantageously in its results; viz. that through the 
medium of your pages there should be established 


an exchange of rubbings of brasses. It frequently | 


happens that one is anxious to form a collection of 
these interesting memorials, but yet cannot spare 
the necessary time to visit churches at a distance ; 
but by the system of cooperation which I will ex- 
plain, a person may possess a valuable series of 
rubbings without the expense of journeying be- 
yond his own locality. ‘The plan I would suggest 
is, that a column in “N. & Q.” should be opened, 
similar to that proposed by Mr. Garstiy, in which 
anyone desirous of obtaining a rubbing of a dis- 


tant brass may signify his want, and at the same 








Brass orreren | 


Avoress. . 
‘ - in Excn ance. 
| 


. j 
Name. Brass rrevirnen, 
} 


W. II. Hart. Folkestone House, 


} 
Roupell Park, | 


William } Any from Erith | 

Byschopton, } Church, Kent. | 
Streatham. Great Bromley 
8. Church, Essex. 

| 





I intend this not merely as an example, but as 
a bona fide offer, in which I shall have much plea- 
sure in fulfilling my part. It should always be 
premised that the labour be equally divided ; that 
is, that the rubbings exchanged be of equivalent 
size, or if circumstances do not admit of this, then 
that three or four small rubbings be judged a 
return for one large specimen, according to the 
exigencies of each case: but I do not anticipate 
any difficulty on this score. 
Wittram Henry Harr. 
Folkestone House, 
Roupell Park, Streatham, S. 





Fox’s “ MARTYROLOGY.” 


A reference in a recent number of “N. & Q.” 
(2"* S. vii. 39.) led me to look at an article in the 
Edinburgh Review (vol. 1Ixxxv. No, 172. for April, 
1847), on the subject of “ The Marian Exiles.” 
The reviewer, having occasion (at p. 416.) to men- 
tion the small volume which is commonly con- 
sidered as the original or first edition of Fox's 
Martyrology, and stated some particulars respect- 
ing its history, goes on to say : — 


“ The book, thus limited in subject, is a small 8yo. 
volume, 6 inches by 34, and contains 212 numbered 
leaves, with seven leaves of title-page and dedication, 
which are not numbered. It was printed at Strasburgh, 
by Wendelin Rihelius, and was dedicated, on the 3st 
August, 1554, to Christopher Duke of Wirtemburg.” 


To this the reviewer appends the following 


“The title-page runs thus: ‘Commentarii rerum in 
ecclesia gestarum, maximarumque, per totam Europam, 
persecutionum a Vuicleui temporibus ad hanc usque eta- 
tem Descriptio. Liber primus Autore Joanne Foxo Anglo. 
Hiis in calce accesserunt Aphorismi Joannis Vuicleui, 
cum collectaneis quibusdam, Reginaldi Pecoki Episcopi 
Cicestrensis. Item, dmeroypadia quedam ad Oxonienses. 
Argentorati. Excudebat Vuendelinus Rihelius. Anno 
M.D.LAII.’ ” 


After some farther remarks, he adds: — 


“Such is the history of the first design, and of the 
first-published portion of Foxe’s ultimately ponderous 
work. The particulars we have stated are not to be 
found in the works of our bibliographers, which may be 
accounted for by the extreme rarity of the little book to 
which they relate. There are copies of it, however, in 
the British Museum, and at the Bodleian, and a copy was 
recently secured for the library of her Majesty; but few 
books of that particular period are, on the whole, more 
difficult to be met with.” 
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Happening to have the book close at hand, it 
occurred to me to compare it with the description 
and title-page just quoted. My copy I found to 
be about a quarter of an inch taller, and as much 
wider, than the measure given in the review ; and, 
though it has been rebound, it has something very 
like the look of large paper. But I was surprised 
to find so many, and such, variations, that I almost 
began to doubt whether there might not be two 
octavo editions. The title-page in my copy is as 
follows : — 


Chronicon 


ECCLESIAE CON- 
TINENS HISTORIAM RERVM 


gestarum, maximarumgq; per totam 
Europam persecutionum a Vuicle- 
ui temporibus usq; ad no- 
stram etatem. 


Authore Ioanne Foxo. 


HIIS IN CALCE ACCESSERVNT 
Aphorismi Ioannis Vuicleui, cum collectaneis 
quibusdam, Reginaldi Pecoki Epi- 
scopi Cicestrensis 
Item, Omsoypagia quedam ad 
Oxonienses. 


ARGENTORATI 
Excudebat Josias Rihelius, Anno 
M.D.LXIIII. 


It will be quite sufficient to indicate four varia- 
tions— Commentarii and Chronicon ; the addition 
of Anglo to the author’s name in one copy and not 
in the other ; the printer's Christian name, Wen- 
delinus in one, and Josias in the other; and the 
singular misprint in my copy which dates the 
work M.p.Lxmu, instead of M.p.u1u. I must far- 
ther observe that, whereas the reviewer bas stated 
that, beside the 212 numbered leaves, the volume 
which he used contained seven leaves which were 
not numbered, my copy contains eight. More- 
over, after those eight numbered leaves in my 
copy (and, for anything that I know, in his also,) 
headed “ EPISTOLA NVNCVPATORIA,” the work itself 
begins under a new head-title, which, as far as it 
goes, bears a great resemblance to the reviewer's 
title. It is as follows: — 

“ Commentarii rerym in ecclesia gestarum Maxima- 
rumq; per totam Europam persecutionum a V Vicleui tem- 
poribus ad hanc usq; xtatem descriptio, per Io. Foxum.” 

It may be worth while to observe that, sup- 
posing the body of the work to have been always 
the same, it is clear that there were two title- 
pages, which we may designate as of the Wende- 
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linus and of the Josias editions. ‘They may be 
presumed to have been printed at different times ; 
and a trifling circumstance seems to me to indi- 
cate that the Wendelinus was the earlier of the 
two. In the date, it will be seen, there is a space 
between Rihelius and Anno which looks very much 
as if a long word had been taken out of the line, 
and a short one put in its stead— indeed, no other 
way of accounting for the blank occurs to me. I 
shall be very glad to obtain information respect- 
ing the volume from any of those who have access 
to copies of it, either directly, or (if the Editor 
allows) through “N. & Q.” S. R. Marrianp. 





VENTRILOQUISM. 


Although there are strong grounds for believ- 
ing that this art was not unknown to the ancients, 
and that the consultation of “familiar spirits,” 
mentioned both in sacred and profane writings, 
was counterfeited by its instrumentality, yet di- 
rect allusions to it are rare in classical authors. 
Our term ventriloquism is, I presume, modern ; at 
least, it belongs to medieval Latinity; and the 
Greek word eyyacrpiuv6os is found, I believe, only 
in the Septuagint. But I have lately read a pas- 
sage in Diodorus, which seems to indicate the 
knowledge of ventriloquism before the first cen- 
tury, and its practice by the people of Ceylon. 
Diodorus has incorporated in his work the story 
of a certain Jambulus, who, in his wanderings 
over the Indian seas, was driven to an island, 
the description of which leaves no doubt of its 
being intended to apply to Ceylon. It will be 
found in the 2nd Book, c. 56., from which I ex- 
tract the passage in the Latin version of Din- 
dorf : — 

“In lingua ipsorum quiddam peculiare est, partim a 
natura datum, partim ingenii sollertia adscitum. Lin- 
guam enim quadamtenus habent geminam et ulterius 
arte divisam, ut duplex ad radicem usque exsistat. Ideo 
maxima illis est vocis varictas, ita ut non tantum, quid- 
quid humane et articulate est loquel, imitentur, sed 
etiam diversos avium garritus, adeoque omnia sonorum 
genera exprimant. Et quod pre cunctis admirandum, 
ad duos simul homines perfecte loqui, tum respondendo, tum 
apposite de subjectis rebus dissertando, possunt ; ita ut una 
lingue plicatura cum uno, altera cum altero sermoci- 
nentur.” 


This report expresses so ingenuously the effect 
intended to be produced by a ventriloquist on the 


| ear of an auditor, that the story admits of no other 


solution. Nothing can be more naive than the 


| avowal that the dialogue supposed to be sustained 


between two persons was so perfectly imitated as 
to leave the impression that the tongue of the 
speaker was cleft into two parts: “dere dirAjp 
yivesOau wéxpt THs pitns.” J. Emerson TENNENT. 
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A BOOK OF WILLS 
IN THE DIOC. REG., CORK, 


EXTRACTS FROM 
TORIES PRESERVED 
TEMP. ELIZABETH. 


The documents contained in this MS. throw 
considerable light on the social and commercial 
relations of the citizens at the period above men- 
tioned. Some record the places abroad whither 
the merchants travelled for the purposes of traffic ; 
some contain inventories of the stock in trade ; 
from others we may obtain an idea of the value 
of the several commodities offered for sale; from 
them we learn that personal ornaments and plate 
were commonly substituted for money as pledges in 
business transactions. We have frequent notices 
of articles of personal attire, religious insignia, 
weapons of defence (which it appears the citizens 
then stood badly in need of), donations for cha- 
ritable purposes, bequests to churches for mor- 
tuary offices, allusions to the “olde faithe.” One 
in particular gives an account of the state of de- 
fence, &c. of one of the principal fortresses in 
Munster, namely, Blarney Castle. Considering 
that at this period Cork was a walled town con- 
tinually threatened on all sides by very hostile 
neighbours, it is remarkable with what uniformity 
the internal machinery was regulated, since we 
must consider the citizens in the light of a mili- 
tary garrison, constantly on the watch. The two 
churches so frequently mentioned, St. Peter’s and 
Christ Church, were within the walls, and still 


AND INVEN- | 


| 





retain some memorials of the families and persons | 


here mentioned. At this period it was customary 
to inter the bodies within the church; the most 
distinguished had graves within the chancel, others 
in the choir. The parish records of the last-named 


church show this practice to have existed at the | 


close of the seventeenth century. The charge for 


burial in the chancel was 13s. 4d. ; in the body of | 


the church, 3s. 4d. 
was called “ breaking the ground.” 
were consigned to the churchyard. 
remarked that, as a consequence of such an iso- 
lated position, most of the leading citizens were 


Strangers 


connected by marriage ; and although the city | oun : COOP 
; | wt" the two tunycles of Velvett that I have. It. to Christ 


must have been visited by many foreign traders, 


It may be | 


This last mode of interment | 


we do not meet with a single instance of an inter- | 


marriage with a stranger. 
no inducement ; a city built on a marsh, and sur- 


rounded with water, could afford no temptation | 


to a sojourner from sunnier climes. This brief 
account may give the reader some idea of what 
Cork was at the close of the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. The following extracts are taken from 
the body of each will passim. 

The will of Adam Gold, executed 29th July, 
proved 26th November, 1571 : — 

“ Item, to Christ Church, Cork, four marks, so that the 
olde faithe be set up; and to my sister Catherine Gooll 
the best golde rynge I have; and I order that my brother 
James Myaghe shall haye my buget that is in keping 


There was doubtless | 


| 
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wth me hostas at Ronne-at the singe of the silver ..... 
to be conveyed in such forme as is stated to Ireland to be 
delivered to my wyffe and children.” 

William Skiddie’s will, dated 5th April, 1578, 
bequeaths — 


“To Christ Church a big girdle or Corse of silver gilt, 
to be devided betweene the chancell and the body of the 
church. Also three bedds or plotts of land I have in a 
garden in Shandon, to be sold to the most advantage, 
and to be equally devided betweene the chauncell and the 
body of Christ Church.” 


Andrew Brown, bound for Bourdeaux, 10th 
Oct. 1587, makes his last will, &c. : — 


“To his son James, his heir, three cups of silver and 
another w** I have in pledg of nyne Cowe hides and halfe 
of James Galwey. It. to him my best tastor of silver. 
It. the best two crosses of Gold that I have, and a Ring 
of Gold. It. to my second son Andrew two cupps ef 
silver, not the best. To my cosen John Gold f3 Ed- 
mond, my best ring of gold, my clock, and my best pair 
of hoast, and to his bedfellow a croun of the sunne. To 
my goshipp Walter f3 Andrew Galwey a little cross of 
gold,” &c. 

William Galwey f; Geoffrey's will, proved 12th 
April, 1582 : — 

“Corpus meum sepeliendum in Ecclesia de Kinsale in 
loco majorum. It. filio et heredi Galfrido tributum piscis 
vulgariter nominati See fish, &c. eidem G. cyphum sculp- 
tum argenteum, Anglice a Graven Cupp, et salsarium 
argenteum et duodecem cochlearia argenti et parvum 
cyphum argenteum vocatum a tastor. It. lego G. duos 
cyphos communiter vocatos Macers, quorum unum Will- 
mus Baies habet in pignore duorum coriorum bovilium 
et alterum Bernardus Daily habet in pignore decem soli- 
dorum. It. eidem scapham meam piscatoriam communiter 
vocatam apinac cum suis vestimentis et piscandis instru- 
mentis et cum retibus omnibus. It. volo quod meus heres 
et ejus successores ministrent sacerdotibus et clericis et 
pauperibus xiii. solidos annatim,” &c. 

Andrew Galwey, of Cork, Alderman, will proved 
9th Feb. 1580: — 


“My body to be buried in one grave wt" my second 
wyfe Catherine Roche, in the Chauntrey of my p’ish 
churche of Saincte Peters. It. that my heirs shall finde 
upon their p’per costs three prests, two to serve in S$! 
Peter’s Church, where my buryall is, and the third in 
Christ Church. It. to St. Peter's, towards the reparacon, 
the summ of three pounds; also the vestments, coope, 


Church the sum of two pounds six shill., and to chantery 
of sd. church, thirteen and four pence. It. to St. Barryes 
Church six shill. and eight pence. It. to the Holy Roode 
Chapell, St, Stephens, St. Clements, and our Lady 
Church, three shill. each, and that my Executors pay 
towards the building of every church that shall be set up 
in the Byshopricke of Corcke the sum of three shill., or 
the value thereof in yron; and to the poore people of this 


| cittie, within one moneth after my decesse, the value of 


fortie shill. in frise, in the honer of God and for almes, to 
be worren for my soule and my friends,” &c. 

Christopher Galwey, of Cork, Alderman, will 
proved 12th Sept. 1582, bequeaths to — 

“His daughter Anstas all the Jewels within a smale 
bladder in a smale chest w" he received of his sisters 
goods; Also to sd. dr. two gold crosses in a little white 
bladder, and his mother’s bigg corfe.” 
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The will of Richard Tyrry f; Adame was exe- 
cuted 14th April, 1582. 
his Goods taken after his death 12 daies, viz. 26 
April,” we obtain an account of the stock of the 
house of a leading merchant of the time, which 
forms an interesting contrast with that of one of 
our “monster establishments” at the present 
day: — 

“first, in Golde and Silver, the summ of twentie and 
eighte pounds St. It. fieve taflite hatts, p’ce 40%. It. 
three pair of Jarnesey stockings, p’ce 18°. It. eight yards 
and a quarter purple bwffen, p’ce xx". It. seventeen 
yards and halfe of black bwffen in ii. reménts, p’ce fortie 
shill, It. six yards and halfe of ashe collor, p’ce sixtine 
shill. It. ten yards and halfe of tawny bwifen, p’ce 
twentie and foure shill. It. a piece of purple bwffen con- 
teyning xiij. yards and halfe, p’ce fieve nobles. It. three 
papers of buttons of six dusen every paper, p’ce thirtie 
shill. It. two yards of flanyne Kiersey, p’ce ten shill. 
It. a pounde a quarter and two unces of smale dusen 
laces, p’ce four nobles. It. a pounde and a quarter of 
Spaynishe silkes, fortie shill. It. a whole peece of blacke 
fustian, p’ce thirtie shill. It. nene yards blacke fustian, 
xx. It. xiii. yards of yallowe fustian, p’ce xxvi*. It. 
three yards and halfe of black bayes, p’ce eight shill. It. 
syx yards and halfe of silke grogram, p’ce 32* vit. It. a 
peece of turkey grogram, cont. fyftyne yards and halfe, 
p’ce 31 16", It. two cappes, p’ce eight shill. It. a box of 
combes, p’ce xvi. It. 36 halfe peny combes, p’ce xviii‘. 
It. foure duson points, p’ce xvi". It. 13 painted boxes, 

yee. ... It. 25 quires of paper, vi* viiit. It. 42 waste 
gyrdles, p’ce viii. It. xii. peny girdles, p’ce xii*. It. 900 
sheepfell, p’ce fieve pounds fourtine shill. It. 280 calffell, 
p’ce 20". It. three decker hids, p’ce three pounds, wt® a 
fewe cony fell, and some lambe fell, black and gray, p’ce 
v*,” &e. 

R. C. 

Cork, 

(To be continued.) 





TO TAKE AN IMPRESSION OF A SEAL OR COIN 
IN WAX. 

_ Few persons can take a perfect or even a good 
impression of either a stone seal or a metal coin, 
The principal cause of failure arises from placing 
the seal or coin quite cold upon the melted wax. 
The cold stone “ sets” the wax before it can enter 
the fine lines of the work. 

’ Metal coins being better conductors of heat act 
in this way even quicker than stone. The first 
thing to do therefore to obtain a good impression 
is to warm the seal or coin before it be placed 
upon the sealing-wax. The proper heat is about 
that which can be borne upon the cheek without 
inconvenience when they are placed there “ to feel 
them.” There are also two other points to consider 
in taking an impression; one is to prevent air 
being enclosed under the seal, the other to have 
the wax neither too fluid nor too thick. To 
prevent air being enclosed, place the seal or coin 
on to the wax with a diagonal motion, and not, as 
is often the case, with a flat or horizontal thrust. 
The reason for this practice is, that if the seal be 


From an “Inventorie of ' 


suddenly put flat on to the wax, the little air 
within the engraved parts cannot escape, and, being 
expanded by the hot wax, makes a vexatious 
“bubble” at a part most desired to be perfect. 
A deep cut shield is very liable to enclose an air 
bubble. To avoid it, place one edge of the seal into 
the wax, and then quickly lower it to a horizontal 
position, exerting great pressure before the seal be 
let go. 

In practice, the seal is not to be snatched off 
immediately, but time must be given for the wax 
and seal to cool. The seal should then be lifted 
off with the same kind of diagonal motion as it was 
put on with; that is, one side is to be lifted first, 
then gently raise it. If lifted quite perpendicularly, 
the seal acts to the wax like a school-boy’s leather 
sucker does to the stone: rather than leave it, the 
weaker of the two (the wax) gives way in part 
from the base, caused by the well-known pressure 
of the atmosphere. Wax impressions are made 
better upon card than on paper; and now we 
touch the second point. To have the wax in a 
good condition, first warm the card, holding it 
about half an inch above the wick of a well-snuffed 
candle. Now melt the wax gradually, not by put- 
ting the wax into the flame, for by so doing 
black streaky impressions are obtained, but by 
holding the wax just at the top point of the flame, 
at which place there is more heat than in the 
flame. When the wax is sufficiently melted and 
nearly ready to drop, place the fluid portion on to 
the card, moving the fluid wax from the stick 
with a circular motion. Twice melting is almost 
certain to be enough; take care, however, to 
spread the wax out to the full size of the impres- 
sion required. 

In taking a copy of a coin it will be difficult to 
do so perfectly, unless one side be fixed to a tem- 
porary handle. This can be done by making a 
wooden handle, and fixing the same to the reverse 
side with sealing-wax. Cut a short wood handle, 
make one end hot, then put melted sealing-wax 
upon it; next warm the coin, and put sealing- 
wax upon it; now warm the two, and weld the wax 
together. When cold enough the impression can 
be taken. Never wet or damp a seal before tak- 
ing an impression; the hot wax converts the water 
into steam, and is sure to spoil the impression. 

Sertimus Puesse. 





Hlinor Notes. 


Composition during Sleep. —I had thrown to- 
sether a few curious instances of this kind that I 
have come across in the course of my reading. 
The first is from that amusing miniature Curiosi- 
ties of Literature, Salad for the Solitary : — 

“ Condorcet is said to have attained the conclusion of 
some of his most abstruse unfinished calculations in his 
dreams. Franklin makes a similar admission concerning 
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some of his political projects a in his waking mo- 
ments sorely puzzled him.”—P, 2 


Sir J. Herschel is said to fae 
following lines in a dream : — 

“ Throw thyself on thy God, nor mock him with feeble 

denial ; 
Sure of his love, and oh! sure of his mercy at last; 
Bitter and deep though the draught, yet drain thou 
the cup of thy trial, 
And in its healing etfect, smile at the bitterness 
past.’ 

Goethe says in his Memoirs (London, 1824) :— 

“ The objects which had occupied my attention during 
the day often reappeared at night in connected dreams. 
On awakening, a new composition, or a portion of one I 
had already commenced, presented itselfto my mind, In 
the morning I was accustomed to record my ideas on 
paper.”—P, 126. 

Coleridge composed his poem of the Abyssinian 
Maid during a dream. Something analogous to 
this is what Lord Cockburn says in his Life of 
Lord Jeffrey, vol. i. p. 243. note : — 

“He (Lord Jeffrey) had a fancy that though he went 
to bed with his head stuffed with the names, dates, and 
other details of various causes, they were all in order in 
the morning; which he accounted for by saying that 
during sleep, ‘they all crystallised round their proper 
centres,’ ” 


composed the 


Exut. 

The Queen of Prussia. —The “Times Corre- 
spondent” from Rome states that the Queen of 
Prussia, now at Rome, is the daughter of the late 
King of Bavaria, Maximilian (who abdicated). 
This statement is untrue. Her Majesty is daugh- 
ter to the late King of Saxony, sister to the ab- 
dicated Queen of Bavaria, to the Archduchess 
Sophia, who is mother to the Emperor of Austria, 
and to the Princess John of Saxony. The Roman 
correspondent also asserts that the Queen of 
Prussia renounced the Catholic faith on her mar- 
riage, and embraced the evangelical faith. That 
assertion is also erroneous; at least, not publicly 
known. Could any of your correspondents say 
if it be true ? M. G. 


The English Language Abroad. — We are con- 
stantly hearing of the “universal character of the 
French language, as being the most generally dif- 
fused and understood throughout the civilised 
world. With the means at the command of the 
British government, through the agencies of 
trade, commerce, and colonies, in all parts of the 
globe, it is not sufficient to leave our language 
to win its way through these alone: schools of 
instruction and universities ought to be founded, 
with professors of the English language and lite- 
rature attached to them, wherever our influence 
extends ; or where it becomes of importance that 
facilities should be afforded for other tribes or 
nations — civilised or uncivilised —to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of English. In a polytechnic 
school at Teheran, the capital of Persia, we are 
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boastfully told that the French language is taught. 


Can any of your readers state whether the Eng- 
lish language is also taught in the same school, 
which appears to be a kind of governmental esta- 
blishment ? Native Toneue. 


Clerical Baronets. —Some time since a list of 
Clerical Peers was published in “ N. & Q.” Per- 
haps the following list of Clerical Baronets at 
present existing in 1 England, with the dates of the 
creation of the title, and the succession of the 
present occupants, may not be unacceptable to 
some of your readers : — 

Baronets in Holy Orders. 


N Creation. Succession. 
Boothby, | abe W. R. - - 1660 1846 
Borrowes, Erasmus D. - - 1645 1834 
Carmichael, W. H. - - - 1628 1855 
Chinnery, Nicholas - + - 1799 1840 
Clarke, Charles . - - 1831 1857 
Colt, E. H. V. - - . - 1693 1849 
Cope, W. H. - - - - 1é6ll 1857 
Craufurd, G. W. - - - 1781 1839 
Darell, W. L. - - - - 1795 1853 
Dunbar, Wm. - - - - 1697 1813 
Farnaby, Charles - - - 1726 1802 
Foulis, Henry - - - - 1619 1845 
Glyn, Geo. L. - - - - 1759 1840 
Hardinge, Charles - - - 1801 1826 
Kemp, W. R. - - - - 1641 1804 
King, J. W. : ° - 1821 1838 
Langrishe, HH. R. - - - 1775 1842 
Lighton, C. R. - - - - 1791 1844 
Macartney, W. J. - - - 1799 1812 
Macgregor, Chas. - - - 1828 1846 
Mahon, W. V. R. - - - 1819 1852 
Mill, J. B. - - - - 1836 created. 
Miller, Thomas - - - 1705 1816 
Molesworth, H, H. - - - 1688 1855 
Moncrieff, H. - - - - 1626 1851 
Newport, John - - - 1789 1843 
Ouseley, F. A. G. - - - 1808 1844 
Perring, Philip - - - 1808 1843 


Phillipps, James E. - - 1621 1857 


1805 1816 





Prevost, George - - - 
Robinson, G. 5. - - - 1660 1833 
Salisbury, C. J. - - - 1795 1835 
Seymour, J. H. C. - - - 1809 1834 
Stapleton, Hon. F. J. - - - 1679 1831 
Thompson, Henry - - - 1797 1826 
Walsh, H. H. J. - - - 1777 1848 
Williams, Erasmus I. G. - - 1815 1843 
Wood,J.P. - - - - 1837 1843. 
Thirty-eight in all. The titles of thirteen bear 
date previous to 1700. A. T. L. 
Queries. 


PORTRAIT AT BROXBOURNBURY. 


Impannelled in the wainscot of one of the prin- 
cipal rooms at Broxbournbury there remained, 
till lately, a portrait of a young man in the cos- 
tume of the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
with ruff, embroidered jerkin, enormous trunk- 
breeches, large cloak, and a scarf worn obliquely 
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across the chest,—the last will be again more 
particularly referred to. 

The only inscription is “ Anno etatis ;” but no 
age is given, and underneath, “A° 1617.” The 
man is apparently about twenty-five, fair, of rather 
inanimate countenance; but his hair is worn li- 
terally on end, rising up straight all round the 
head, and giving him a frightened aspect. With 
his right hand he clasps the right hand of a female ; 
but no more is given of her in the picture than to 
a little above the wrist, which is covered with a 
black sleeve and lace ruffle. 

The following facts serve, in my opinion, to 
identify the portrait. Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Henry Cock of Broxbournbury, was heiress to 
that property. After the death of her second 
husband, Sir Robert Oxenbridge, 28th May, 1616, 
she remarried Sir Richard Lucy,—I have little 
doubt in 1617, the date of the picture. It could 
scarcely have been earlier, on account of her re- 
cent widowhood; it was not later, because, in 
1617, Sir Richard was made a baronet, and styled 
of Broxbournbury,—a place with which he was 
connected only by this marriage. His wife died 
in 1645 ; but he enjoyed the Broxbourn property 
jure mariti till his death in 1667, when it reverted 
to Sir John Monson, who inherited it by mar- 
riage with the daughter and heir of Elizabeth, 
Ursula Oxenbridge. 

The portrait I therefore believe to be of Sir 
Richard Lucy, while the date and junction of 
hands allude to the event which has entitled him, 
as life possessor of Broxbournbury, to be com- 
memorated on its walls. 

Ido not think the painting was ever larger, or 
that the figure of the wife ever existed as part of 
it. There is no memory or tradition of any more 
than now remains. The mark of the groove of 
the pannel is traceable all round the picture ; and 
if the female had been also pourtrayed, it must 
have been in a separate compartment, divided 
from the hand—a very improbable arrangement. 

I now arrive at the point which alone puzzles 
me, and which may receive from the numerous 
readers of “ N. & Q.” some explanatory conjec- 
tures. The scarf before alluded to, is covered 
with curious embroidery of anchors, caducei, the 
letters S, and the Douglas badges (the crowned 
heart). Have these devices any meaning ? and if 
s0, what? Are they merely the caprice of the 
embroiderer or the painter ? or are they emblems 
indicative of the wearer? If the two first be or- 
naments of no import, the two last at least are 
curious selections, unless they have some appro- 
priate meaning. Monson. 





ANCIENT DEMESNE AT ORMESBY, CO. NORFOLK. 
May I ask the prompt assistance of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” with regard to the privileges and 


“5° 


present stability of this tenure ? and I should be 


indeed thankful for transcripts of any documents 
or notices in which this parish is mentioned. 

Ormesby was perhaps always “ Terra Regis,” as 
it is called in Domesday Book, though, in King 
Edward's time, it was held by Garth, the brother 
of Harold. This is confirmed in the Hundred 
Rolls, and the verdict of the jury was in favour of 
the claim. 

The fee-rents payable to the crown were granted 
out by King John, in consideration of a fixed 
yearly rent of 162, to be paid by the grantee. 
This fee-farm rent was subsequently sold or 
granted to different persons of distinction, but re- 
verted to the crown in Hen. VIIL’s time, in whose 
possession it remained till 1665 ; when Charles IL., 
after confirming by a charter the privileges of the 
tenants and inhabitants, as exemption from serv- 
ing on juries—from contribution to the expenses 
of knights of the shire—from theolony, stallage, 
cumrage (what is this ?), pontage, pannage, pic- 


| cage, murage, and passage — disposed of it by sale, 


it is said, to the Earl of Tankerville. 
A complete series of the lords or holders of the 
manor, who paid the fee-farm rent, and the pos- 


sessors of the fee-farm who received it, up to the 


present time, might be compiled from the Records. 
The inhabitants have always exercised their 


| rights, but are now threatened with an attack on 


| 
| 


them, which will be a serious loss to the poor: as 
they are at present, owing to their exemption 
from market tolls, able to dispose of their garden 
produce very advantageously. Reference to cases 
in which the privileges attached to ancient de- 
mesne manors have been brought in question, 
attacked or defended, would also be valuable. 

I beg to state, to avoid giving needless trouble, 
that I have consulted common books of reference, 
like Bacon's Abridgement, The Hundred Rolls, 

Yalendar of Inquisitiones post Mortem, &c. as 
printed by the Record Commissioners, but I have 
no access at present to the original inquisitions, 
extents, &c. Any information of this kind, or 
suggestions for the preservation of the privileges, 
addressed to the Editor, or direct to myself, will 
be thankfully acknowledged. E. 8S. Tarror. 

Ormesby St. Margaret. 





A RELIC OF THE EARL OF HUNTLY, 1562. 


In the possession of a member of the house of 
Athole there is a coin, shown lately to the writer, 
which seems to possess some interest as a relic. It 
is of old standard gold weighing about an ounce, 
having on one side in relief the letters “G. H. 8.” 
entwined together in form of a monogram, en- 
circled with the motto — 

“NEMO . POTEST . DVOBIS . DOMINIS . SERVIRE *” 


wal 


(nobody can serve two masters), and on the re- 
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verse side a thistle, surrounded with three C’s, 
and outside the motto — 


% 


“WN. DICV . VNE. FOY. VN. ROY. VNE. Loy. 1562 
(one God, one faith, one king, one law). “Dicu” 
1 conjecture to be a mistake, intended for “ Dieu.” 
It may be surmised from the thistle and date to 
be Scotch of the time of Mary Stuart; that the 
letters “G. I. 8.” represent the names of Gor- 
don Huntly Stuart, or George Gordon, Earl of 
Huntly, and until 1561 Earl of Murray, the 
family name of which is Stuart; the thistle and 
three C’s to mean Chancellor of Scotland, an 
office held by him before that period: and the 
mottoes, his determination to maintain his titles, 
honours, the cause of religion, loyalty, and law. 
The story of the unfortunate Earl of Huntly is 
familiar to all readers of Scotish history, and the 
machinations of James Stuart, Earl of Murray, 
his political opponent, for his overthrow, which in 
this same year of 1562 were only too successful, 
at Corrichie, near Aberdeen, where with Queen 
Mary's troops he defeated the Earl, who had col- 
lected together some (500) of his friends and 
dependants to assert his rights. Whether this 
coin was struck by him for the double purpose 
of payment to his followers, as well as a token to 
them of his resolution to maintain his cause, no 
information of which I am aware exists. Could 
any reader of “N. & Q.” throw a light on this 
subject ? J. C. Macponap. 
Edinburgh 


Minor Queries. 


“ Ye Gentlemen of England.” — Are the follow- 
ing lines from Lucretius, translated from Amyot’s 
Introduction to Ilutavch by Sir Thomas North, 
1579, the prima stamina of this popular song ?— 

“It is a pleasure for to sit at ease 

Upon the land, and safe ly for to see 
How other folks are tossed on the seas 
That with the blustering winds turmoiled be.” 


R. H. 


Sir Thomas Erpingham.—Are any of the de- 
scendants of Sir Thomas Erpingham, who built 
the Erpingham gateway in Norwich, still living, 
or is the family extinct ? but, supposing r they are 
living, where are their whereabouts ? E. A.T. 


Inscription on a Saltbor.—I have an old carved 
oak box (I suppose a saltbox), with some letter- 
ings on it I cannot find out the meaning of. 
wma yes kindly help me in the next number of 
“ \" >, 

The al are: 


P. D. M. 
[hree SSS in a heart. 
EEEE, VADM. 


I.T.S.M, T.S.H. 
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Old Proverb: “ He that would France win, &c.” 
—Where is this to be found ? — 
“ He that would France win, 
Must at Scotland first begin.” 
M. L. 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


Rule in Heraldry. —Can you, or any of your 
readers, inform me what is the rule in heraldry 
with regard to “differences”? Is a son entitled 
to a difference from the day of his birth, or on at- 
taining man’s estate? To suppose a case:—Ina 
family of five sons, one of whom died in infancy, 
and one at the age of eighteen, would the youngest 
son carry in his arms the annulet, the martlet, or 
the mullet ? IGNoRAMUS. 


Filitterns. —I met with this word in a modern 
lease of building-land near Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
It occurred in the general words “together with 


all trees,” &c. What does it mean ? VECTISs, 
Early English Almanacks.—In the Popular 


Encyclopedia (art. Aumanack) is the following 
statement : — 

“Tt is singular that the earliest English Almanacks 
were printed in Holland on small folio sheets: and these 
have occasionally been preserved from having been pasted 
within the covers of old books.” 

Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” verify the 
latter half of the above by mentioning the names 
of any books, at present in existence, containing 
any of these relics of bygone days? A. F. §. 

Battle of Copenhagen: the Crown of France 
offered to the Duke of Wellington.—In reading the 
Life of Sir John Malcolm by Mr. Kaye, I have 
met with two paragraphs which I should be ver 
glad to have explained. The first occurs in vol. i. 
p. 378., in a letter addressed by the Duke of 
W ellington to Sir John, dated “ Dublin Castle, 
Oct. 15. 1807.” In alluding to the part he took 
in the siege of Copenhagen, the Duke says : — 


“ The Danes did not defend themselves very well, and 


' I think that we might have taken their capital with 


Oak. 


greater ease than we forced them to the capitulation 
which I settled with them,” &c, &c. 

Surely the Duke, so celebrated for his terse 
and clear language, could not have written such 
incoherent stuff as this! The meaning is obvious 
enough, but the English is beneath criticism. 
The second paragraph is in vol. ii. p. 115. Sir 
John in his Journal says, while in Paris subse- 
quent to the battle of Waterloo: — 

“ T heard to-day an extraordinary anecdote, and from 
a quarter that appears authentic,—that it was proposed, 
as the army was advancing, to offer the crown of France 
to the Duke of Wellington. This extraordinary propo- 
sition was not only made, but discussed for some time. 
Though it was rejected, its being entertained for a mo- 
ment was a remarkable fact.” 


Is there any good foundation for this anec- 
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dote? Now that so many years have elapsed, 
and the principal parties are dead, it must surely 
be no longer doubtful. If true, by whom was 
the proposition ma le? R. Proctor. 


B. Salterton, Devon. 


Sir Wm. Alexander.—In Colonel Sleigh’s Hac- 
matack Clearings is an interesting story of one 
La Tour of Cape Sable, who agreed (in conjunc- 
tion with Siz William Alexander), to establish 
on his Canadian property a party of Scotch emi- 
grants. Can you or any of your readers give me 
Colonel Sleigh’s authority for this statement ? 
And at the same time can you give me any in- 
formation respecting the sale of Canadian pro- 
perty to the French by Sir Wm. Alexander, as 
stated by Urquhart ? G. H. K. 


Drury Sir Drue, of Rollesby, Norfolk, who 


lived temp. James I., and who married Ann, 


daughter and coheir of Thomas Lord Burgh of 


Gainsborough, did he leave any descendants? and 
where did he remove. to on the sale of Rollesby 
Manor ? A. H. SwatMan. 


Lynn. 


Mortuary Crosses. —In Iolland’s Cruciana, p. 
235., edit. 1835, is the following : — 

“This is the practice [placing mortuary crosses over 
every grave] of the Russians; and in the year 1500, 
there were more than fifty wooden crosses of various 
forms left in their burial-ground on their quitting the 
island of Guernsey. ‘These were cleared off the ensuing 
winter for firewood by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing cottage 3s!” 


Could such Vandalism be true? Sion Warp. 


Office of Chamberlain of Giffen. — What was 
the office or rank of Chamberlain of Giffen? and 
if it exists now, who holds it? and if not, how did 
it come to an end? In Robertson's Ayrshire 
Families, vol. iii. p. 287., Robert Dobbie is men- 
tioned as Chamberlain of Giffen. 

His son Robert married, according to the same 
authority, Mary Campbell, daughter of Campbell 
of Skeldoun, who was living in 1776, and had, it 
was said, at any rate one son at that time un- 
married. What descendants had he, besides the 
above-named Mary? and did any of the family 
get anything by one of them (Carolus, junior) 
being named fourth in order of succession in the 
deed of entail made by Hugh, first Lord Loudon, 
in 1613 ? 

W hat has become of the title and estates of 
Dominus Robertus Dobbie of Staniehill Miles, in 
1618, indexed in the same volume as Sir Robert 
Dobbie, who was succeeded by his son Robert in 
1625, and who had also the lands of Monkton and 
Blaikhope, Stainiehill and Monkton being said to be 
near Musselburgh? What are “the late published 
records” mentioned in the note in Robertson men- 
tioning this person ? M. A, J. 
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Elephants, §c. — 

“ And to the end they might provoke the elephants to 
fight, they showed them the blood of grapes and mul- 
berrit 3" — 1 Mace abees \ i. 84. 

I should be obliged by a reference to the men- 
tion of this custom in any other work; and whether 
such means of excitement are ever now employed. 

Lisya. 

Chippenham. 

Fabled Spear. —In Fielding’s Temple Bean, 
Act III. Se. 12., occurs : — 

“TIave you, then, the power of that fabled spear; can 
you as easily give as cure a wound?” 

Bishop Earle (1628), quoted by Hone, Table 
Book, ii. 42., makes the spear a sword, and names 
Telephus as its owner : — 

“ And if Plutarch will lend me his simile, it is even 
Telephus’ sword that makes wounds and cures them.” 





Chaucer makes it a spear, and ascribes it. to 
Achilles : — 
“ And fell in speec h of relephus the king, 
And of Achilles for his quenise spere, 
For he coude with it bothe hele and dere.” 
Canterbury Tales, 10,552. 
Can any of your correspondents give me a clas- 
sical reference to this “fabled spear ?” Lipya. 
Chippenham. 


De Lolme. —Is there any full and carefully 
written life of J. L. De Lolme, the author of that 
well-known work Zhe Constitution of England ? 
If not, are there any materials for such biography 
in existence ? T. C, E. 


Brest-summer. — This compound word is used 
by architects to signify a beam laid across the 
front of a building from wall to wall, to support 
the upper portion of the fabric. Whence is the 


term derived; and is it correctly used? May it 
not rather be the French “ Brace 2 mur?” D. 


Inscription at Clifton-upon-Teme.—Can any of 
your readers construe the following epitaph in 
the church of Clifton-upon-Teme, Worcester- 
shire? It is apparently a pun on the name 
Caldwell : — 

“ Hic situs est Caldwaill, qui murus aheneus esset : 

In tamulum morbi nulla medela valet. 
Dejectus murus ruit in gravitante sepulchro, 
Deformi guid homo meenia solis humo est. 

This inscription is quoted in Nash’s_ Worcester- 
shire, i. 249., under the collections for the parish. 

T. E. W. 

John Weir.— Looking over a curious lot of 
Metrical Versions of the Canticles, I have lighted 
upon that by John Weir, under the title of A 
Paraphrase of the Song of Solomon, in verse, im 
which the original text is opened with explanatory 
and practical notes in prose, 8vo. pp. 15. Lond. 
1765, which he enlarged to 86 pages in 1774, by 


” 
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adding the. Second Chapter. I have some other 
pieces in prose by the same author, who I take 
to have been a dissenting minister, and shall be 
glad if any reader of “ N. & Q.” will point out 
where any information regarding him can be had. 


J. O. 


Rev. Timothy Shepherd. Pr tager any correspon- 
dent give any account of this minister? He was 
one of two candidates for ie pastoral office of the 
old Presbyterian Meeting, Jewry Street, London, 
in 1698, and had the majority by one vote, but 
the election was overruled in favour of Dr. W 
Harris, which occasioned Mr. Shepherd to re- 
move to Braintree in Essex. He was the author 
of part of the “ Penitential Cries” appended to 
John Mason's Songs of Praise to Almighty God.* 

A 
Z 





Hinor Queries with Answers. 

St. Paul's Visit to Britain —At the request of 
several friends I copy the following from the 
Christian Reflector, published by F. B. Wright, 
Liverpool, September 1, 1825, in the hope you 
will insert it in your valuable paper, that it may 





lead to a sifting investigation and be exposed as a 


fabrication, or confirmed as a fact, for the satis- 


faction of the public : — 
“Tur Apostte Pave’s Preacntne rw Brirars. 

“ Sirs,—In some of your late numbers, you have in- 
serted an important and interesting paper on the intro- 
duction of the Gospel into Britain. By the kindness of 
a valued friend I have been favoured with the following 
article, translated from the Welsh, which illustrates and 
confirms, if I mistake not, the supposition contained in 
the paper to which I have alluded. It may be relied on, 
I understand, as authenti 

“ On the 8th of March | last (1825), J. J. Holford, Esq., 
of Cilgwn, near Llandovery, in Carmarthenshire, with 
the assistance of his tenants and neighbours, were re- 
moving one of the Ffeini Hirian, or long stones placed ‘on 
a part of his estate, a large stone of extraordinary size. 
After having digged around it by the strength of twenty- 
five horses and the unremitting labour of the men, they 
at length succeeded, when to their great surprise they 
found under it a smaller stone, eis ghteen inches in length, 
seven and a half inches in breadth, and two and a quarter 
inches thick, with an inscription in old Welsh characters, 
and in the Welsh language, signifying that St. Paul had 
preached on that spot in the year of Christ 68. Mr. Hol- 


ford as an antiquarian and a lover of his country, had | 


the smaller stone carefully conveyed to his house, and 
the larger one, which is between nine and ten tons weight, 
fixed in the lawn near his house. It is a very fine marble 
stone of a feddish colour, variegated with ‘bluish veins. 
Mr. Holford was induced from this circumstance to open 
some tumuli in the neighbourhood. In one of them, at a 
depth of nine feet, were found two urns made of fine clay, 
curiously carved or moulded. In raising them, one was 
broken, which contained human bones intermingled with 
the ashes of wood. Under one of the urns was a stone, 
with an inscription denoting that in that place were de- 


(* William Ford published A Sermon occasioned by the 
Death of the Rev. Timothy Shepherd, preached at Brain- | 
tree, May 22, 1733. 12mo. ] 
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posited the ashes of Tapus, the pious Bishop of Tre- 
castle, who was buried in the year of our Lord 427.” 

If these portion’ irs be authentic, will they not 
go far to settle the disputed point of St. wa 
having laboured in Britain ? A.U. 





[It is now well known in the locality to which the 
above-mentioned communication refers, that the stones 
in question were prepared for the nonce by a clerical gen- 
tleman, who formerly resided in the neighbourhood of 
Llandovery, and was no less distinguished for his eccen- 
tricity of dress than behaviour. ‘The late excellent 
Bishop Burgess strenuously maintained, both in his con- 
versation and writings, that St. Paul was the first to 
preach the glad tidings of salvation in this country. In 
order, therefore, to gratify the peculiar prejudices of his 
amiable, but too credulous diocesan, as well as the na- 
tional vanity of Welshmen, the reverend gentleman al- 
luded to practised his extraordinary hoax. The larger 
stone of the two was, of course, too cumbrous for distant 
removal; but the smaller one, falling to the lot of the 
bishop, was (it is said) presented by him, t together with 
an elaborate memoir of the circumstances attending its 
—— ery, &c., to the University of Oxford, and deposites l 
by the grateful authorities in the Ashmolean Museum. 
Thousands of enthusiasts flocked to the s tpposed locality 
of the Apostle’s first labours in Britain; a tavern-keeper 
at Llandovery realised enormous profits by the sale of 
his liquors to the thirsting pilgrims, and a chapel was 
built upon the site, by public subscription, to perp 
tuate the interesting event. Perceiving the extraordi- 
nary effect of his experiment, the reverend wag shortly 
afterwards deposited, near the same spot, a steel dagger 
and scabbard, the latter covered with crimson velvet, and 
elaborately embroidered with gold-twist, which a few of 
the obstinately credulous in the neighbourhood believed 
to have formerly belonged to an ancient British warrior! 
The minds of the majority, however, were by this time 
fully awakened to the gross impositions practised upon 
them; and they naturally desired that all remembrance 
of them should sink, if possible, into oblivion, —an ex- 
ample which has been followed by the bishop’s bio- 
gtapher. ] 


Death of Earl of Warwick the King Maker.— 
What was the place of the death of Warwick, the 
King Maker, at the battle of Barnet. There is a 
column at Rables in the parish of Ridge, Hert- 
fordshire, which, according to local tradition, 
marks the place to which he fled after the battle, 
but this seems to be hardly borne out by refer- 
ence to the various chroniclers of that period. 

Enquirer. 


[The Earl undoubtedly fell in the battle named after 
the town of Barnet; but which was really fought on 
Gladsmore Heath towards St. Albans, on the 14th April 
(Easter day), 1471. After his victory, Edward IV. had 
the dead bodies of Warwick and his brother Montacute 
conveyed to London, where they were exposed “ bare- 
faced ” for three days in St. Paul’s Church, so “ that no 
pretences of their being alive might stir up any rebellion 
afterwards.” The bodies were subsequently transferred to 
Bitham in “ys and interred in the tombs of the 
Montacutes. Vide Habington’s Life and Reign of Ed- 
ward IV. in Kennett’s History of England, i. 449-50.) 


Meaning of Church Pitle.—One of the glebe 
| fields, a small meadow adjoining the churchyard, 
| of Ashen, Essex, is called Church Pitle. What is 
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the meaning of the term, and is it peculiar to the 
Eastern Counties ? W. J. D. 
Ashen, Essex. 
TPitle, or Picle, piccolo, Ital. littie. A small piece of in- 
closed ground ; a croft. Used in Norfolk and the northern 
-ounties.—Holloway’s Provincialisms, ] 








Replies. 
CONSECRATION OF BISHOP BARLOW. 
(2™ S. vi. 626. ; vii. 48.) 

As this important question has been introduced 
into “N. & Q.,” I must beg permission to com- 
ment very briefly upon the replies already given 
to Mr. Masstncrerp. A. B. R. has advanced 
nothing to warrant his assumption that the ques- 
tion of Barlow's consecration is “ conclusively dis- 
posed of.” He adduces Barlow's signature to two 
letters of March 31 and April 5, 1536, subscribed 
“W. Meneven,” and rests upon the supposed im- 
probability of his subscribing himself * Bishop of 
St. David’s” in letters addressed to the jealous 
Henry’s Secretary of State, if he had not a legal 
and canonical right to the title. Me could not 
have been consecrated, as Godwin pretends, on the 
22nd of February, for he was only confirmed on 
the 23rd. But Rawlins of St. David's died Feb. 
18, 1536, and Barlow was not translated to that 
see till April 2ist. How could he then have 
signed himself “ Mreneven” on the Sth of April ? 
When he went to Scotland in Feb. he was only 
elect, but he returned about May, and styled him- 
self Bishop of St. David's. It is well known that 
he thought very lightly of consecration; his ab- 
sence in Scotland afforded a good opportunity of 
evading it; and when it is borne in mind that the 
avoiding consecration was in reality an acknow- 
ledgment of the “ jealous Henry's” supremacy in 
its fullest sense, and that Cranmer held the same 
principles, there is no outrage on probability in 
concluding that Barlow managed to evade conse- 
cration altogether. , 

The second correspondent, Atrrep T. Ler, ad- 
mits that we need not look for any record of Bar- 
low's consecration to the see of St. Asaph, and 
that in the commission to consecrate Warton his 
successor, Barlow is designated as “ ultimi Epis- 
copi ibidem electi” only. Nevertheless, on his 
introduction to St. David's, he is described as 
having been full Bishop of St. Asaph’s. Does 
not this strengthen the presumption that he boldly 
pretended to have been already consecrated, and 
was acknowledged as such accordingly without 
farther inquiry? I have already shown that he 
could not have been consecrated Feb. 22, since 
from Atrrep T. Ler's own authorities it is evi- 
dent that he was not confirmed in his appoint- 
ment till Feb. 23. The above writer admits that 
still there is no record of Barlow's consecration ; 


but asks, “ What of that?” There is, he says, no 


register of Gardiner’s consecration, or of Latimer’s 
or Hilsey’s; but these have never been denied, 
and why was Barlow's? I answer, first, that there 
was never any reason to doubt in the other cases, 
and therefore no search was made for theirs: 
whereas every possible search has been made for 
Barlow's without success. Secondly, that a re- 
cord of Gardiner’s consecration has been Sound 
among the archives of Canterbury Cathedral, as 
appears by this note in Richardson's Godwin, p. 
236.:— 

Nov. 27, 1531, ita in MS. Lowth e Re- 


“ Consecratus 
Jies vero Dominica non fuit.” 


gist. Cant. 
Atrrep T. Lee contends that in every other 
way the proof of Barlow's consecration is com- 
plete, end he attempts to show this: firs‘, from 
his having sat in the House of Peers as a bishop 
in June, 1536, so that he must have been conse- 
crated before that month. But in Henry VIII's 
reign it was not necessary even to be a bishop, 
but sufficient to be the representative of a diocese, 
to be summoned to parliament. Ifa see were 
vacant, or the bishop abroad, the Custos Spiritua- 
litatis of the see was summoned. ‘Thus consecra- 
tion could not have been indispensably requisite 
for Barlow, a bishop elect, to sit in parliament ; and 
having once taken his seat, no one would afterwards 
dispute his right to his place in parliament. AL- 
FRED T. Lre contends, secondly, that Barlow was 
consecrated, because his name is signed to a list 
of Articles m the Convocation of 1536, before 
that of the bishop who succeeded him at St. 
Asaph’s: but how came Queen Elizabeth then to 
place him after Kitchen of Llandaff in her Letters 
Patent for Parker's consecration, Kitchen himself 
having been consecrated only in 1545 ? 
’ Atrrep T. Lee states that Barlow was mar- 
ried to the woman by whom he had a numerous 
family : but Burnet, in his History of the Reform- 
ation, tells us that he was never married. Finally, 
he refers Mr. Masstncserp to Courayer; but 
Courayer has been solidly refuted, and it would 
be only fair to refer him to some of the authors 
who have refuted him, such as 8. René, Justifica- 
tion de l Eglise Romaine sur la Reordination des An- 








glois Episcopaux. But no one who seriously desires 


to come to the truth on this vital question should 
omit to read attentively the series of powerful 
Letters on the Anglican Orders, thirteen of which 
have appeared in the Weekly Register from the 
pen of the Rev. Canon Williams, of Arno’s Court, 
near Bristol. Much use has been made of these 
masterly disquisitions in this communication ; but 
on every other point of the controversy they are 
most valuable. F.C. H. 





Your correspondents have overlooked a valu- 
able historical note by the learned editor of Arch- 
bishop Bramhall’s treatise on The Consecration 
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and Succession of Protestant Bish ops Justified ; > the 
Bishop of Duresme Vindicated ; i that Infamous 
Libel of the Ordination at the Nag’s Head clearly 
Confuted. The note occurs in vol. iii, p. 138. of 
Bramhall’s Works, published in The Anglo-Catho- 
lic Library : — 


The indispu thle facts relatir o tk Barlow's 
ire as follows: 1. That he was elected, bein 
of Bisham, to the see of St. Asaph, Jan. 16, 
Cranm.), according to a Congé «d’Eslire date: 1 Jan. 7, 
1535-6 (Rymer, tom. xiv. p. 558.), upon the de - of Bp. 
Standyshe; restored to temporalties Feb. 2 OW ood , Athen. 
Oxon. ), and confirmed by proxy Fe ? or 23 (the Abp.’s 
commission to confirm being dated Feb. 22, and his certif. 
to the king of confirmation Feb. 23, date of confirm. itself 
omitted — Reg. Cranm.), according to Royal Assent dated 
Feb. 22 of the same year (Rymer, ibid. p. 559.); but 
there is no record of his consecration, 2. That upon the 
leath of Dr. Rawlins, Bp. of St. David's, Feb. 18, 1535-6 
(Certif. super elect. Barlow, ap. Cranm. Reg.), he was 
(as “ Epise. Assav.” in his own documents, as “ Epise. 
Assav., electus” in those for his successor) elected to that 
see April 10, 1536 (Reg. Cranm.), confirmed in person at 
Bow Church April 21 (ibid.), according to Royal Assent 
dated April 20, (ibid.), and had possession of his tempor- 
alties April 26 (Writ, ap. Mason, bk. iii. c. 10. § 4. not 
printed in Rymer), of the same year; but again there is 
no record of his consecration. That Feb. 3, 1547-8, he 
was collated (according to 1 Edw. VI. c. 2.) to the see of 
Bath and Weils (Writ in Rymer, tom. xv. pp. 169, 170.), 
for whi hh -_ homage (Mason, bk. iii. c. 10. § 3.). 
Phat in the beginning of Qu. Mary’s reign he resi 
his see (probably through fear of deprivation), the spiri- 
tualties being seized by the Chapter of Canterbury be- 
tween Dec. 20, 1553, and March 25, 1553-4 (Reg. Capit. 
Cant., ap. Wharton, Specimen, p. 135.), and the Congé 
d’Eslire for his successor (Gilb. Bourne ) lesue 1 March 13 
of the same year (Rymer, tom. xv. p. 36° in both, see 
vacant “per liberam et spontaneam resignationem ul- 
timi Episcopi,” and the former adding Barlow’s name at 
length ), the mandate for the consecration of his successor 
March 28 of the’ same year (Rymer, ibid. p. 
vacant “per deprivationem et amotionem ultimi Epis- 
copi),” and his writ of restit. of temp. April 20, 1534 
(Rymer, ibid. p. 384.,— returning to the former expres- 
sion ). That after a confinement in the Tower, and a 
recantation of his opinions by the rey ublic: ation Cin 1553, 
as “late Bishop of Bathe”) of a “ Dialoge” he had pub- 
lished in 1531 against the “Lutheran faccyons” (Title- 
page, ed. 1531), he contrived to escape “ beyonde seas in 
the company of the Duchesse of Suffolk and Master Ber- 
tie her husband” (Bedell, Answ. to Wadsworth, p- 149.), 
and remained abroad _ the — of Qa. Elizabeth 
(see Strype, Memor., III. i. 241.—243.; Tanner; Wharton, 
De Episc. Assav.). 6. rh at upon his return to E ngland 
at that period, he was translated to the see of Chichester, 
according to a mandate dated Dec. 18, 1559 (not direct- 
ing consecr: ation, as erroneously printed in the first edit. 
of Rymer, tom. xv. p. 550.; it is ¢ ‘orrecter 1 in the second), 
and Congé d’Eslire dated ene 22, 1559 (Rymer, ibid. p. 
582.); confirmation Dec. 20, 1559 (Parker’s Reg.), tem- 
poralties restored March 27, 1559-60 (Rymer, ibid. p. 
576.), and installation — 9, 1560 ( Reg. of Dean and 
Chapter of Chich., ap. Courayer, ibid. § 4.): and that he 
retained this ‘see until his death in 1368. [ These facts 
are further proved by the evidence supplied in the sub- 
equent aetna, pp. 140—144,, and also, p. 226.] The 
juestions remain, 1. whether, and 2. when, he was con- 
secrated, whether to St. Asaph or St. 





















316.,—see 








David's? and 3. 
why his consecration to either see is not recorded in 


Cranmer’s Register with = other documents relating to 
his admission into it? 1. The presumptive evidence in 
general for the firs oom is given by Bramhall, p. 138. &e. 
An expression of Barlow’s has been added in contirmation 
of it, laid to his charge in articles exhibited against him 
Jan. 11, 1 536-7, as Bp. of St. David ’s (Coli er, Ch. Hist., vol. 
ii, p. 135.) that “any layman” chosen by the king 
“to be a Bishop” should be “as good a Bishop as” him- 
self “or the best in England; —an absurd truism, if he 
were himself unconsecrated. On the other side, his own 
and Cranmer’s undeniable contempt for ordination (see 
Collier, vol. ii. p. 188. and Records num. xlix.) cannot 
prove him a single exception to a law otherwise un- 
broken (see postea, p. 226.); pong rigidly e nforced by 
Cranmer himself in another case, a er’s (see his 
Life in Wordsw Ecel. Biogr., woh. j ii. 361—369., and 
notes). 2. With reference to the seco on pahery it has been 
observes 7 first, that on is invariab ly styled “ Bishop 
elect” in the Congé d’Eslire (May 29, 1536; Rymer, 
tom. xv. p. 570.), nd letters patents (June 24, 1536; 
Lid.), and record of confirmation and consecration (ls atter 
July 2, 15 5, —R Reg. ¢ a ), for - Wharton, his suc- 
cessor in the see of St. Asaph; and, secondly, that his 
translation from that see to St. David’s is as invariably 
and in all the documents just mentioned styled by the 
unusual term “transmutatio.” To this is to be added, 
that the record of his confirmation in both the sees of St. 
Asaph and St. David’s is closed with a certif. from the 
Abp. to the King of his confirmation only (Reg. Cranm., 
fol. 188. a, 211. a); the mandate also for consecration oc- 
curring in neither case, either in Rolls or Register, but 
merely the Royal Assent ( at that time frequently a dis- 
tinct document), which simply commands the Abp., “ ut 
quod vestrum est, in hac parte exequi unini” (Rym., tom. 
civ. p. 559.—Reg. Cranm. ). Further, Barlow was in Scot- 
land during March 1535-6, as “Will’m Barlo;” and al- 
though in London April 21, yet in Scotland again by May 
13, 1536; while the facts established in notes 0, p, (post, p. 
142.) seem to fix his consecration to June, 1536, and there- 
fore to the see of bs David’s. This is confirmed by the 
direct testimony of Bale (that St. David’s was his “ first” 
see); and of Barlow’s own great ne phe Ww, as quoted by 
ee (Déf. de la Diss., Pr. Just. art. -_ §6.). 3. 
F Lastly, all positive difficulties thus removed, little stress 
an be lai d upon the silenc 4 the Re sietety-the, first, 
Cranmer’s Register is mesely 1 collection of separate do- 
cuments bound together long after their date; secondly, 
taking the facts above proved for granted, Barlow’s con- 
secration ought not to have been recorde: i with his con- 
firmation; as in the exactly parallel case of Bonner (see 
p. 141. note 1), whose confirmation to both his sees (of 
Ilereford and London) is closed in the record with a 

similar certif. of confirmation o 


), Viz. 

















aly from the Abp., and 
whose consecration is recorded 12 folios after the latter of 
his confirmations; thirdly,— omitting cases where no 
documents at all are entered in the Register (three in 
number, viz. Latimer, —¥ —see ante, p. 137. note a 
and King, a suffragan Bp.), and one (Bell, Worcester, 
1539,) where the entry is broken off almost in the begin- 
ning, and in the middle of a sentence, with blank pages 
left to receive the remainder (the Register being thus 
proved imperfect in other cases than Barlow’s), — there 
occur four cases, and no more, in Cranmer’s Register, s0 
far parallel to Barlow’s that confirmation is recorded in 
them, but not consecration; viz. Fox, eo 1535; 
Sampson, Chichester, 1536; Skyp, Hereford, 1539; Day, 
Chichester, 1543; and of these Fox’s and Skyp's ‘conse- 
crations are known to be recorded in their own registers 
(Richardson, notes to Godwin, — Br, Willis, Cathedr.,— 
Le Neve), the former taking place at Winchester, the 
latter at Lambeth; while Barlow’s Registers, both at 
St. Asaph (if it ever existed) and St. David's, are lost. 
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The translation of Barlow to Bath and Wells does not 
appear in Cranmer’s Reg. at all. fhe man late to the 
Archdeacon of Cant. to inthrone (by which alone at that 
date it could appear) is entered there in the parallel cases 
of Thirlby and Ridley in April, 1550; but this properly 
finds its place in the register of the particular see.” é 

Go Ee 


At p.77. of the Registrum Sacrum Anglicanun*, 
by the Rev. William Stubbs, Oxford, 4to., 1858, 
this entry occurs : — 








« 1536, June 11, Lambeth. William Barlow, 5S. Da- 
vid’s. Consecrators. Thomas [Cranmer], John [ Voysey |, 
Exeter, John [Clerk], Bath. Authorities. Haddon on 


Bramhall, vol. iii. pp. 158—143., and Preface.” (Anglo- 


Catholic Library, Oxford, 1844.) 

I quote this principally to call your readers’ at- 
ention to this work, which is one of immense re- 
earch and of inestimable value. 

B. B. Woopwarp. 


+ 
t 


CARLETON’S MEMOIRS. 
(2™ S. vi. 392., vii. 11.) 

Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo? may 
well be asked respecting that multifarious writer, 
whether Moll Flanders, Robinson Crusoe, Dr. 
Drelincourt, or Daniel De Foe, whose squibs, 
tracts, novels, histories, and books of travels fur- 
nished the staple of the light literature of the end 
of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries. One need therefore feel no compunc- 
tion in attempting to reinstate a fine old oflicer 
in his right, even though the result may be to 
withdraw one of his aliases from The True Born 
Englishman. 

A remark of another writer of English history, 
which I am able to adduce, though not of equal 
weight perhaps with the opinions of Lord Stan- 
hope, may have some weight in showing that 
Capt. Carleton is not a mere nominis umbra, but 
the true and proper designation of a real actor in 
the events which the Memoirs record. 

In 1790, James Pettit Andrews, the continuator 
of Henry's History of Great Britain, and the 
author of a very useful (though neglected) his- 
tory “ connecting our annals with the Chronology 
of Europe,” published a volume of “ Anecdotes 
&c., Ancient and Modern,” arranged under dif- 
ferent subjects. Under the head of “ Incon- 
sistency” he contrasts the bravery displayed by 





[* We are greatly indebted to our correspondent for 
calling our attention to this extremely valuable work. 
Mr. Stubbs offers it “as a Contribution to Ecclesiastical 
History in the Departments of Biography and exact 
( hronology ; ” and from the patient research of the 
editor, a most valuable contribution it is. Its preparation 
reflects credit upon Mr. Stubbs, and its publication upon 
the Delegates of the Oxford University Press, — and we 
hope that these lines may be the means of making it as 
generally known as it deserves to be. — Ep. “N. & Q.”) 





James II. at one period of his life, with the pol- 
troonery with which he stigmatises it at another. 

The authority cited by Andrews (at page 170.) in 
support of his earlier statement, is the very book 
before us,— Zhe Memoirs of Capt. C ‘arleton, and in 
doing so he throws in parenthetically his opinion of 
it and of its author as “a book deserving credit, 
as the author was a veteran of good family and 
irreproachable character.” Now here we have a 
testimony not to the authenticity only, but to the 
genuineness of the work, as the production of 
the person whose name it bears, spoken in nc 
measured or hesitating tone, by a man necessarily 
conversant with the writers on matters of English 
history, and himself, as a literary antiquary of no 
mean note, the very kind of witness most compe- 
tent to speak on such a question. 

Perhaps it might not be too much, after hearing 
the opinions now before us, to ask some of your 
correspondents to explain how the Memoirs began 
to be attributed to De Foe at all? In the con- 
versation of Dr. Johnson, as reported by Boswell, 
they are attributed to a Capt. Carleton, not (if, 
even at this distance of time, one might venture 
to hint at a lapsus of the sage of Fleet Street) 
indeed rightly designated,—but still to a Carle- 
ton, and no hint of De Foe is recorded. Again, 
Sir Walter Scott (the best editor of the Memoirs) 
says nothing to imply the slightest doubt that 
they were written by him whose name they bear. 
Indeed, towards the close of his Preface, which 
had been mainly occupied by notices of the Earl 
of Peterborough, Sir Walter says (p. xiii.) : — 

“To this short sketch of the principal characters in 
these Memoirs, the publishers would willingly have added 
some particulars of the author; but they are unable to 
say more on the subject than may be collected from the 
work itself, and the original preface. It is obvious that 
Capt. George Carleton was one of those men who chuse 
[sic] the path of military life, not from a wish to in- 
dulge either indolent cr licentious habits, but with a 
feeling ofduty. .. . rhere is a strain of grave 
and manly reflection through the work which speaks the 
author accustomed to scenes of danger, and familiar with 
the thoughts of death. From his studies in mathematics 
and in fortification, he is entitled to credit for his military 
remarks, which are usually made with simple modesty. 
Ilis style is plain and soldier-like, without any pretence 
at ornament; though, in narrating events of importance, 
its very simplicity gives it occasional dignity. Of the 
fate of the author after deliverance from his Spanish 
captivity, we know nothing; but can gather from some 
passages in his Memoirs, that it did not correspond with 
his merit.” 

Every word here speaks the conviction of the 
editor as to the genuineness of the work. But I 
would venture, if not trespassing too largely on 
your space, to offer a few remarks on the notice 
in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, which I cite from 
Scott's Preface, not having a copy of Boswell at 
hand. Jobnson is represented as saying : — 

“ The best account of Lord Peterborough that I have 
happened to meet with is in Captain Carleton’s Memoirs. 
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1 was descended of an officer who had distin- 
mself at the siege of Derry. He was an officer, 
it was rare at that time, had some knowledge in 
1eering. Johnson said he had never heard of the 
Lord Elliot [Eliot] had a copy at Port Elliot, 

after a good deal of enquiry, procured a copy in 
ndon, and sent it to Johnson; who told Sir Joshua 
Revnolds, that he was going to bed when it came, but 









3 eo much pleased with it, that he sat up till he read it 
through, and found in it such an air of truth, that he 

uld not doubt its authenticity: adding, with a smile 
in allusion to Lord Elliot’s having recently been raised 
to the Peerage, I did not think that a young Lord could 
have mentioned to me a book in the English history that 
was not known to me.” 

On this statement I wish to offer a few remarks. 
The case of the Memoirs was that it was a little- 
known work. Even Dr. Johnson only heard of 
it casually from Lord Eliot. It was with dif_i- 
tulty that a copy was procured in London. If 
little was known of the book, even less was known 
of the author, and Johnson might easily misap- 
prehend any slight notice ofhim which Lord Eliot 
had given. The doctor accordingly (pace tanti 
viri dixerim) falls into at least one error in his 
description of him. First, manifestly as to his 
descent : the officer, whose service commenced in 
1672, could scarcely have been descended of an 
officer who had distinguished himself at the siege 
of Derry in 1688-9. This Sir Walter Scott has 
remarked. 

Still there is just such an amount of confusion, 
—apart from contradiction—in Johnson's state- 
ment as to adapt itself with the facts now before 
us, especially with that note of General Stanhope’s 
which Lord Stanhope has enabled Mr. Marxk- 
LAND to lay before your readers (p. 11. supra). 
Among the prisoners taken at Denia we find, — 
“ Of the traine of Artillery —Capt. Carltone.” 
Exactly the corps to which we might have cx- 
pected to find attached the officer whom Johnson 
speaks of as having “ some knowledge of engi- 
neering ;" and Scott as having studied “ mathe- 
matics and fortification.” 


[24 S. VIT. Jaw. 29, %59, 


may then read Johnson's designation of Carleton 
as “ One who had distinguished himself at the 
siege of Denia. He was an officer, and, what 
was rare at that time, had some knowledge in 
engineering.” All this goes far to identify him 
with the officer of Gen. Stanhope’s “ Traine of 
Artillery.” who was made prisoner at Denia in 
1708; and thus with the writer of the Memoir 
in question, to which he would have fairly bee 
entitled to prefix the motto quorum pars magn 
fui.” Joun Besty, 
Long Benton. 





CHRISTMAS. 
(2™S. vi. 499. 532.; vii. 37. 

In Roman matters we all allow F. C. H. to b 
first-rate authority. This, however, is an Eng- 
lish question. “O Sapientia” is, and has ever 
been in England, not on the 17th but 16th of De- 
cember, the other great “ Oes” then following in 
order to the close of Advent (Portif. Sar. Hiem. 
fol. xvi. col. 2., 1556). 

Christmas season proper commences not with 
the Ist evensong on the Vigil (Dec. 24.), because 
the words of the Old Sarum rubric run “ Zn vigils 
nativitatis Domini, ad primas Vesperas,” but with 
Matins (not Lauds) of Christmas Day itself, “Jn 
Die Nativitatis Domini, ad Matutinas, Invitato- 
rium” (see folios xviii. and xix.). Compare, too, 
the Roman “ordo recitandi.” Yet the Roma 
Breviaries would seem to include the first Vespers 
of the Festival within the Christmas-tide, by 


| placing the words, “In Nativitate Domini” be- 


“ This siege of Denia,” Mr. Marxwanp tells | 


us, was “so petty a one, that it is not even al- 
luded to by most historical writers of that time.” 
But, there was a siege, which, in Johnson's time, 
was famous in ore omnium, — the siege of Derry. 
Looking at the two names Denia and Derry to- 
gether, and bearing in mind that one was familiar, 
the other unheard before, any one who has ever 
plodded through a blotted MS. can well under- 
stand how the double “7” of the one name might 
be confounded by a compositor for the “n” of 
the other. Or, to trace the possibility of mistake 
yet farther back, there is quite enough of simi- 
larity between the names Dénia and Derry, ra- 
pidly uttered, to acquit of any very egregious 
carelessness either Johnson, in his repetition of 


Lord Eliot, or Boswell in his report of the Doctor. | 
| the English Church January 13th, and not the 


Assuming such a mistake to have occurred, you 


tween Nones and Vespers on the Vigil, immedi- 
ately after the last versulet response : “ V. Crastiw 
die delebitur iniquitas Terre.” “R. Et regnabit 
super nos SALvYAToR mundi.” 

Commencing then, according to English cus 
tom, with the Matins of the day, it continues t 
Twelfth Day inclusive: so called in England t 
signify the continuance of the feast for that speci- 
fied number of days, instead of the more usual 
Octave, or eight day celebration, which would have 
ended with New-year’s Day; in old England, as 
with us, the true octave of Christmas. See, in 
Sarum, the collect “ Deus qui nobis nati Salva- 
toris diem celebrare concedis octavum,” ete. ; and 
compare it with that in the Roman, “Deus qui 
salutis «tern, beate Marie virginitate frecunda, 
humano generi premia prestitisti,” etc. And see 
our proper preface in the Holy Communion for 
Christmas seven days after. 

It may be said, however, that Twelfth Day had 
an octave in old England; and, therefore, that 
the Christmas season proper was proportionately 
prolonged. Epiphany, as a several feast, undoubt- 
edly had an octave with us, as with the other 
Latins, which octave ended with Saint Hilary; i" 
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14th as in the Roman books. To him indeed on 
his day the middle three lessons of the octave-nine 
were assigned. But Twelfth Day seems rather 
to refer to what is past, than to be looking for- 
ward to the future. Its Epiphany octave seems 
to have been an coceclastionl appendage, rather 
than a civil or popular requirement. ‘The more 
especial Christmas-tide looked complete without 
it. If our Twelfth Day falls on a Sunday, we 
have the Epiphany collect on that and the six 
days after, up to the Saturday even-song. And 
we hold the strictly-speaking Christmas season 
and Twelfth Day celebration to have terminated 
on the first day of the Epiphany collect’s use. 
Besides, in furtherance of our present impression 
about Twelfth Day terminating Christmas proper, 
we must remember that our reformers omitted, 
not only the octave, but the preface marking the 
uctaye, as a season of solemn celebration. Here 
perhaps the old English civil custom of closing 
with T'welfth Day was permitted to override the 
old ecclesiastical in keeping an octave of Epi- 
phany, which octave had probably come in pro- 
cess of time to be considered much as we (eccle- 
siastically speaking) consider the surplus days of 
the Epiphany collect’s continuance, after ‘Twelfth 
Day has come and gone. What your correspon- 
dent, Mepizvus, says about Plough Day, or 
Plough Monday —the Monday, recollect, after 
Twelfth Day, and not after the octave of the Epi- 
phany — seems conclusive on this point (2™' S. vi. 
532.). Plough Monday is, however, a sort of 
festival in some parts of England, and not the 
first working-day of the first working-week. 

J. B. 





JEST BOOKS. 
(2™ S. vi. 206. 272. 333.) 
_ Please add the following, which I do not observe 
in the preceding lists : — 
Facetie Cantabrigienses, consisting of Anecdotes, 
Smart-sayings, Satirics, Retorts, &c., by or relating to 
celebrated Cantabs, 12mo., London, 1836. 

Johnsoniana; or a Collection of Bon Mots, &c., by Dr. 
Johnson and others, 12mo., London, 1776. 

The British Antidote to Caledonian Poison, consisting 
of the most Humorous, Satirical, Political Prints, for the 
year 1762 (25 in number, very curious). The Fifth Edi- 
ion, to which are added a most humorous Character of 
the Kingdom and People of Scotland: all the best Politi- 
cal Songs, and several other Publications; So as to ren- 
der the whole compleatly entertaining. Sold at Mr. 
Sumpter’s, Bookseller in Fleet Street, and Mr. Harvest, 
t rintseller in Heming’s Row, St. Martin’s Lane (price 
23. 6d.), 12mo. 

A Collection of Jests, Epigrams, Epitaphs, &c. (in 

prose and verse), 12mo., Fleming, Edinburgh, 1753. 
a Democritus; or the Laughing Philosopher, A Collec- 
tion of Merry Stories, Jests, Epigrams, Riddles, Repartees, 
Epitaphs, &c., taken from a Manuscript found at Hercu- 
laneum, an ancient Roman City, in the Year 1770 (the 
latter of itself a good joke), Berwick, printed for E. Tay- 
lor, 1771, 8vo. , 
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(MS. note on the fly-leaf. —1770, July 18. It was de- 
cided in the Court of Chancery that Mr. Taylor, a book- 
seller of Berwick-upon-Tweed, should account to the 
executors of Andrew Millar for the sale of a printed 
edition of Thomson’s Seasons which was pirated, Mr. Mil- 
lar being the proprietor of the Seasons. By this decision 
the question respecting literary property was finally de- 
termined. ) : 

The Glasgow Budget of Mirth and Anecdote, being a 
Collection of Jests, Anecdotes, Bon Mots, Narratives, 
Droll Adventures, Surprising Events, Curious Relations, 
And Satirical Pieces, Original and Selected, in Prose and 
Verse, by D. MeVean, Glasgow, 1837, 18mo. 

The Comical Sayings of Paddy from Cork, with his 
Coat buttoned behind, Glasgow, n. d. 12mo. 

The Witty and Entertaining Exploits (and Jests) of 
George Buchanan, who was commonly called The King’s 
Fool (or Jester), Falkirk, n. d. 12mo. 

Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence Display’d, or the Folly 
of their Teaching Discover’d, From their Books, Sermons, 
Prayers, &c., London, 1786, sm. 8vo. [This amusing 
work, though not professedly published as a Jest Book, 
may notwithstanding be legitimately included in such a 
list as the present. ] 

G. N. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Archeological Map of England and Wales (2"* 
S. vii. 25.) — Will you allow me to inform H. P. 
(and those amongst your readers who are interested 
in the subject of his suggestion) that I have for a 
long time had the construction of an Archzologi- 
cal Map of England and Wales in contemplation, 
and have made such preparation towards it that 
I shall be able very shortly to invite the assistance 
of local antiquaries and archeological societies in 
revising my Jottings upon a set of the Ordnance 
Maps of England and Wales, which have been 
adopted as the basis of my collection of materials 
for the sake of ensuring as high a degree as pos- 
sible of completeness and accuracy. The size of 
the map which I purpose to construct will be suffi- 
cient satisfactorily to exhibit the sites and charac- 
ters of the Primeval, Roman, Saxon, and Danish 
antiquities in England and Wales, and to make it 
a becoming ornament to any library; but not such 
as to put it beyond the reach of those students of 
the history and archeology of our country to 
whom it would be especially useful. I append 
my name and address, with the request that I may 
be favoured with hints and suggestions from any 
who, like H. P., can appreciate the value and de- 
sirableness of such a publication. 

B. B. Woopwarp, F.S.A. 
20. Eton Villas, 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

Arch-Treasurer of the Holy Roman Empire 
(2™' S. vi. 528.)—The office of Arch-Treasurer 
(Ertz-Schatzmeister) of the H. R. E. was first 
constituted at Nuremberg in the year 1648, on 


| the ratification of the | per of Westphalia; and 


' 


and established, Nov. 22, 


was regularly confirme 
It was conferred on Carl Ludwig, Elector 


1651. 
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[2=¢ S. VII. Jax. 29, 59, 





Palatine, and was designed as a substitution for 





come —that the English students will learn 


the office of Arch-Cupbearer (Ertz-Truchsess), | Dutch as a necessary accomplishment for the 


which passed to the Elector of Bavaria. 

The Arch-Treasurer had no concern in the or- 
dinary administration of the imperial treasury. 
His duty was limited to coronations and other 
high days, when he bore before the Emperor the 
golden crown, and was also commissioned to throw 
money, as well as gold and silver medals, to the 
assembled multitude. He had for a deputy or 
substitute the Hereditary Treasurer (Erb-Schatz- 
meister), appointed 1653. This latter office was 
vested in the illustrious house of Zinzendorf. 

The Elector Palatine first officiated as Arch- 
Treasurer at Regensperg, 1653, at the inaugura- 
tion of Ferdinand IV., the occasion on which his 
deputy was appointed. At the coronation of Leo- 
pe d, 1658, he officiated again at Frankfort. On this 
atter occasion he rode forward only ten or twelve 
paces among the people; when, having made a 
beginning by scattering a few pieces, chiefly gold, 
he withdrew, and left the two Counts von Zinzen- 
dorf to finish. Tuomas Boys. 


Gipsies (2™ S. vi. 270.) —A very full list of 
writings concerning the gipsies and their history 
is given by Mr. J. Dirks, in his Prize-Essay re- 
garding that race, and particularly from pp. 5—7. 
The title reads as follows : — 


“* Historical Researches respecting the Sojourn of the 
Heathens or Egyptians in the Northern Netherlands. By 


ursuit of their inquiries. And Dutch is a good 
| language, for it speaks of a Fatherland ! 
J. H. van Lennep. 
| Zeyst. 


Pochet-hand-herchief (2°* §. vi. 481.) — With- 
| out fixing the time when this word came into use, 
| or determining the impossibility of employing 
| less complex and contradictory one, 1 will jot 
| down a few ideas in part answer to H. N.’s Query, 
Commencing with kerchief, or as it is called by 
Chaucer, in the “Wyf of Bathes Tale,” cover- 
chief — 

“ That werith on a coverchief or a calle,” 
| it simply meant a square of cloth, linen, or silk for 
| the head. In Shakspeare’s time its use must have 
been extended, for he makes Falstaff “ put ona 
hat, a muffler, and a kerchief,” which, if not con- 
clusive enough of its altered use, we have in 
Julius Cesar, Act II. Se. 1.,— 
“© what a time have you chose out, brave Caius, 
To wear a kerchief? ’would you were not sick!” 
in which passage it is equivalent to the Latin 
“focale,” used by orators or sick people to keep 


| the neck warm. 


Mr. J. Dirks, J.U.D., Member of the Second Chamber of 
the States-General and of Societies residing at Bonn, | 


Berlin, Copenhagen, Leeuwarden, Leyden and Utrecht. 
Edited by the Provincial Utrecht Society of Arts and 


Sciences. Utrecht, C. van der Post, Tr. 1850. 1 Vol. | 
in 8vo., pp. viii. and 160.” * 

I will give the list of contents : — 

“ InrropvctTioy, p. 1. 

“ Part 1, SOMETHING CONCERNING THE SO-CALLED 


Heatuess orn EGYpriaNs IN GENERAL, p. 4. 

“1. Literature respecting the Heathens, p. 5.—2. First 
Arrival and Dispersion of the Heathens in Europe, p. 8.— 
3. Denominations, p. 10.—4. Bodily condition, p. 11.—5. 
Way of Life, p. 13.—6. Dress, p. 14.—7. Household, p. 15. 
—8. Business, p. 16.—9. Marriage and Education, p. 20. 


—10. Maladies, Death, and Burial, p. 21.—11. Govern- | 


ment, p. 22.—12. Religion, p. 23.—13. Character, p. 24. 
—1l4. Descent, p. 26.—15. Language, p. 31.—16. Pro- 
ceedings against the Heathens outside our Fatherland. 

“ Part I]. Marertars ror THe History or THE 
HEATHENS IN THE NorTHERN NETHERLANDS, p. 39. 

* Guelderland, p. 89; Overyssel, p. 55; Drenthe, p. 
74; Groningen and Ommelanden, p. 87; Friesland, p. 
93; Utrecht, p. 110; Holland and West-Friesland, p. 118; 
Zealand, p. 128; North Brabant and the Generality’s 
Lands, p. 152. 

“ Part II, Gexernat View or THe Sosocrn oF 
rHE HEATHENs Ix THE NorTHERN NETHERLANDS. — 
TRACES OF THEIR AznopE IN THOSE ReGIoNs.” 


I wish the time may come — and may it soon | 


* Geschiedhundige Onde rzoekingen rangrande het Verblijf 
der Heidens of Egyptitrs in de Noordelijke Nederlanden, 


enz, 


| eleath.” 


Having thus slipped from the head to the neck, 
it applied to any square of material, and there- 
fore, when carried in the hand for the purpose of 
wiping the face, &c., it became handkerchief. In 
proof of this, without looking farther, Shakspeare 
uses it some twenty-six times or more in Othello 


| The best example of its use occurs in Act III. 


Se. 3., — 

Iago. “1 know not that; but such a handkerchief 
(I am sure it was your wife’s), did I to-day 
See Cassio wipe his beard with.” 

The next step was when, being carried in the 
pocket, it assumed its full form, “ pocket-hand- 
kerchief,” a word not recognised by many lexico- 
graphers. 

Thus far for the development of the word. Now 
in answer to borrowing the “article” from the 
French, I should say not; for, besides the words 
“hand-linen” and “hand-cloth,” I find in An- 
tony’s oration over Caesar's body, “napkins” in 
this sense — 

“They would go ° ° ‘ , 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; ” 
and the handkerchief in Othello is thrice called 
“ napkin ” — 

“T will in Cassio’s lodging lose this napkin.” 

In “the sickness and death of Edward the Con- 
fessor” from the Bayeux Tapestry, a lady is 
wiping her tears with an unmistakeable “ hand- 
Seeing that “cravat” and “ neck-tie” or 
“tie” have taken the place of ‘“neck-kerchief” 
(another of the family), there is no reason why 4 
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kerchief, to say nothing of pocket-ditto, be among | 


the things that were, without employing mouchoir. 
T. W. Worror. 

Brighton. 
If the etymology usually given of kerchief (viz. 
couvrechef) be the true one, H. N. may perhaps 
be justified in thinking that the compound term 


which he adduces is somewhat clumsy in its con- | 


struction. But he is not correct in supposing 
that the English language is so poor as to possess 
no equivalent for mouchoir. Muckender is a good 
old word to express the same thing ; though now, 
on the score of gentility, discarded from colloquial 
use. Ash, Halliwell, and Nares, all have the word. 
The first named does not cite authorities; but his 
omission is abundantly supplied by the other two. 
Were such a word actually wanting to our Eng- 
lish tongue, the reason why would probably be 
the greater refinement of our countrymen: since 
the French mouchoir, or the corresponding Spa- 
nish mocudero, involves a reference to the use of 
the article, to which it is not generally held ne- 
cessary to direct attention. R. S. Q. 


Inscription in a Bible (2S. vii. 43.) — The 

line — 
1. 2 3. 4. Oe 6 7 

“ Assuer, Mardocs, Aman, Hester, crux, gloria, tendet,” 
appears to be, as W. B. O. suggests, a formula of 
memoria technica, giving memorial catch-words 
for the Book of Esther. A correspondent, in 2°¢ 
S. ii. 386., has referred to an apparatus such as 
this, intended to assist the memory of the biblical 
student, and embracing the whole Bible. But the 
above line is not in the memorial series, the be- 
ginning of which is there quoted, and which will 
be found in a folio Latin Bible, printed at Lyons 
in 1509: probably in many others. V.F.S. 


The erudite Latin scholar may easily supply 
the evident hiatus in the “divine alphabet” noted 
by W. B. O., supplying a verb and substantive 
commencing with the deficient letters, and corre- 
sponding in sense with the other portions of the 
quotation. To be strictly correct, however, the 
word christum should have been written xpum, the 
old abbreviated form of that word. 

The cabalistic line is not very intelligible. It 
clearly embraces the principal characters in the 
book of Esther, viz. Ahasuerus, Mordecai, Ha- 
man, and Esther. Query, were these four words 
written upon either limb of a cross? Something 
then approaching to a translation perhaps might 
ke twisted out of it. Iruvntew. 


Anderson's Papers (2™ §. vi. 495.) — Below is 
another straw from the ample sheaf of Professor 
John Anderson's Papers, to add to that about Rob 
Roy kindly inserted in “N. & Q.:” it is a copy of 
a letter from Arch. MeAulay of Edinburgh (a law- 
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yer I should think from the hand and style) to 
tev. John Anderson, parish clergyman of Dum- 
barton, grandfather of Professor John Anderson. 
The opening so smacks of the times that I retain 
it; the postscript is worth preserving : it throws 
so vivid a flash on that bloody business of Hamil- 
ton and Mohun Thackeray has made so masterly 
a use of in his wonderful book Esmond. Calder 
was, in 1715, I see by a letter before me, Argyle’s 
man for the post-oflice. The old seal has blurred 
the words “called” and “ surely ” italicised below. 
I could easily give the letter entire, but your space 

is too valuable for that : — 
“ Edin. 21st Nov. 1712. 

“ Reverend Sir, — 

“The inclosed should have gone to your hands by 
McLintock. I know not the contents, and I believe it’s 
no great matter. Only since I wrote it I delivered yor 
two letters, 1 gave Mr. Calder a dram to’ther day, who 
told me he had not as yett seen himself whipt ” (in some 
pamphlet, Presbytery v. Prelacy, attributed to Mr. An- 
derson, but disowned by him —of this and like matter, 
not now interesting to any mortal, the letter discourses — 
ending thus) “I’m called away by some business, and 
must break (off), being surely, 

“ Reverend Sir, &c. &c. 
Arcu. McAvLay. 

“Just now I hear that D. (Duke) Hamiltoun just as 
he was going to be greater than ever is killed in a Com- 
bat betwixt him and my Lord Moon (Mohun) as is like- 
ways his Lordship. Farewell.” 

I am engaged in deciphering and copying some 
letters from different persons to Rev. Jno. Ander- 
son, giving curious details of the force and move- 
ments of the rebels in 1715, which I should be 
glad to preserve in “ N. & Q.” if you will favour 
me with a little of your space. C. D, Lamont. 


P.M. A.C. F. (2™ §. i. 49. 110, 206. 247.) — 
The manner in which these initials are printed 
entitles the tradition that they represent Pere 
Mansuet to be regarded as probable ; and the fol- 
lowing extract shows that it was not merely the 
conjecture of the biographer of Huddleston, if at 
least the MS. referred to is, as I believe, of an 
earlier date than Huddleston’s JZemoirs : — 

“That his Majesty was then disposed to favour his 
Catholic subjects, whom he had found to be most faithful 
to his person, and most zealously attached to Monarchical 
Governments, is certain— nay, that he was favourably 
disposed towards their religion is not improbable; but I 
see no cause for crediting the assertion of the learned au- 
thor of the Hibernia Dominicana, p. 711., that the King 
was reconciled to the Catholic church by F. Peter Talbot 
at Cologne, in the year 1656. There is too much reason 
to believe that the King’s was but a deathbed conver- 
sion. 

“The honour of reconciliation is due to the Benedic- 
tines. That holy Missionary, Benedict Gibbon (born at 
Westcliffe in Kent; professed at Lambspring 21 March, 
1672; deceased 1 January, 1723), whilst dining with F. 
Mansuet, O. S. F. [of the Order of St. Francis, or a Capu~- 
chin Friar] Confessor to James Duke of York, desired him 
to go to his Royal Highness, and advise him to propose 
to the King, then near his end, whether he did not desire 
to die in the Communion of the Catholic church. The 
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Duke did so; and the consequence was, that F. John 
Huddleston concluded this reconciliation. So far for the 
Lambspring MS. But there is good reason to doubt part 
of this statement. Of the conversation at dinner there 
may be no doubt; but F. Mansuet could not have any 
communication with the Duke. He may have suggested 
it to others; but had no access to the King’s chamber, 
which the Duke never left. Barillon says, that he ‘sug- 
gested it to the Duke, at the request of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, because she could not get to speak to him. 
The Duchess of York, afterwards Queen, told the nuns at 
Chaillot in the presence of James, who assented, that she 
spoke to him about it, at the request of the Queen, but 
was obliged to wait an hour in the King’s room before 
she could get an opportunity. She seemed to deem it 
unfortunate that a better man than F. Huddleston could 
not be found at the moment; but James said that he per- 
formed the duty very well.’ This account was written by 
the nuns, to be preserved by them, the same day.” — Dr. 


Oliver’s Collections towards illustrating the Biography of 
the Scotch, English, and Irish Members of the Society of 


Jesus, 8vo. Lond. 1849. 
Bisuiotuecar CuetHam. 


Pork and Molasses (2™ S. vii. 28.) — I have 
heard my father, a lieutenant R.N., describe the 
infinite relish with which he partook of this dish 
on board a vessel in one of the American lakes, 
after a wet and weary voyage with a boat-load of 
powder, the safety of which necessitated abstinence 
from fire and candle. It was in the early part of 
this century, during some of the operations con- 
nected with the siege of New Orleans. There is 
many a worse dish. Why should molasses and pork 
be more incredible than currant-jelly and venison 
or mutton? Both condiments would seem to be 
devised to modify the fatty flavour of the meat. 

‘ E. S. Tayror. 


Americans do still eat fat pork, served with hari- 
cot beans, and thickly covered over with molasses. 
Whaling captains are especially fond of this tooth- 
some dish, R. B. 

zels from Horsehair (2™ §. vi. 322.486.) —Many 
years ago I found a thing of this sort in a cart-rut 
near Woodbridge, Suffolk. It was five or six 
inches long, and about the thickness of a horsehair. 


I could perceive no difference between the extre- | 


mities; there was not the least appearance of a 
head. It was perpetually in motion ; a rapid, ser- 
pentine wriggle, but without progressing. 

How, has now escaped my memory, but I did 
succeed in getting it home, and it lived, or con- 
tinued in movement, for a day or two, when, on 
taking it out of the water, the movement ceased, 
and it crumbled away between my fingers like so 
much dried clay. 

Those to whom I showed the thing looked 
upon it as a horsebair vitalised by a nine days’ 
immersion. A. C. M. 


Mr. Peacock may rely upon it the poets he 
names were not the victims of a practical joke, 


but that they only, through force of circumstances, | 


fell into the popular error of believing the worm | 





(2°48. VII. Jax. 29, '59, 


to be what it really appears to be, a vivified horse. 
hair. The belief that horses’ hairs become alive 
after having lain in the water is very prevalent in 
Derbyshire ; and I have myself seen hundreds of 
living worms many inches in length and no thicker 
than a horsehair, “ wriggling” (to use a local ex. 
pression) in the streams where horses drink, and 
these I have been told seriously have been the 
hairs which have fallen from the horses’ tails! Of 
course this is not the case, as we all well know; 
but the thickness, the length, the colour, and in 
fact everything connected with them, are so closely 
resembling a piece of horsehair, that no one who 
has seen them can be surprised at the origin of 
the belief. I am no naturalist, and therefore, al- 
though I have heard various local names given to 
these curious animals, I cannot furnish their sci- 
entific name; but perbaps some correspondent 
more conversant with the subject will do so. 
Liewetynn Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Derby. 

Hewitt Family (24 S. vi. 460., &c.) — Your cor- 
respondent, by including the name of Huet among 
the branches of the Hewitt family, appears to ad- 
mit the French family of Huet, of which the 
learned Bishop of Avranches was a member. A 
branch of this family of Huet settled in England, 
where their name became changed to Hutt. A 
member of this family wrote a drama entitled 
Saul, very much to the taste of Voltaire, who 
translated it into French. The translation was 
published in 1763, with the following preliminary 
notice : — 

“ AvIs. 

“M. Huet, Membre du Parlement d’Angleterre, était 
petit neveu de M. Huet, évéque d’Avranches. Les An- 
glais au lieu de Huet avec un e ouvert, prononcent Hut; 
ce fut lui qui, en 1728, composa le petit livre tres curieux, 
The Man after the Heart of God — L’homme selon le cow 
de Dien. Indigné d’avoir entendu un predicateur com- 
parer & David le roi George I1., qui n’avait ni assassiné 
personne, ni fait briler les prisonniers francais dans des 
fours & brique, il fit une justice éclatante de ce roitelet 
Juif.” 

I perceive that the arms of Hewett (of Killa- 
marsh) are a chevron engrailed between three 
owls (2™ S. vi. 466.). Is there any punning allu- 
sion to the hooting of the owl ? 

The arms of Le Marchant (at least those now 
borne) are very similar to the above. Was there 
originally any connexion between the two fami- 
lies ? ME etes. 


Schiller’'s “ Lucy” (2 §S. vi. 459.)—As this 
Query is still unanswered, allow me to suggest 
that I’. Schlegel’s Zucinde must be meant, a scan- 
dalous novel, of a passage in which the scene de- 
scribed is an obvious parody. The play must 
have been Kotzebue’s Hyperboreischer Esel, in 
which the principles of the Lucinde are ridiculed, 
and which was performed at Leipzig in 1801. 

J. D. A. 
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Arms assumed during the Commonwealth (2% §, | tire & réhabilitation pour notre aimé Maucroix. II nous 


yi. 526.)—Concerning the arbitrary assumption of 
arms, and the disorder prevailing in “ armourie” 
during this period, the following may be worthy of 
note from Sir Wm. Dugdale’s tract on The An- 
tient Usage in bearing of Arms: — 

«Tt cannot be denyed, but that in the best times good 
order was not by every one exactly observed : for I find that 
in the reign of Q. Elizabeth there were some unjustifi- 
able practices in thiskind. But, in this last age, through 
the liberty taken by divers mechanicks since the com- 
mencement of the late unparallel’d Rebellion, the disorder 
herein is so far spread, as if greater care be not speedily 
taken, such a confusion must inevitably follow, that the 
true use of arms will be utterly forgot; most people, 
though of never so mean extraction, if they obtain a little 
wealth, intruding themselves into these Marks of Honour, 
and usurping what doth justly belong to others, espe- 
cially if their name doth sound any thing like that of a 


gentleman.” 
G. W. W. M. 





Miscellaneous. 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


“Maucroix. (Euvres diverses (ses Lettres et ses Mé- 
moires, 1667—1694), publi¢es par Louis Paris, sur le 
manuscrit de la bibliothéque de Reims, avec une Notice 
couronnée a l’académie de Reims. Paris, 1854. 
in-12, Paris, J. Techener.” 

Maucroix belongs to what may be called the enfants 
perdus of literature. He has not composed many works, 





2 vols. | 


nor are his productions of very great importance; but he | 


was connected with the best writers of the seventeenth 
century, he had been a favourite at the Adtels of the Mar- 
chioness de Rambouillet and of the Prince de Conti; 
finally, he was La Fontaine’s intimate friend: all these 
circumstances are more than enough to throw some in- 
terest about the name of Maucroix, and to entitle him to 
a short notice in the pages of this journal. 

Before M. Louis Paris had published the editio princeps 
of the Cuvres diverses owned by our author, all the in- 
formation we possessed respecting him was derived from 
the celebrated historiettes of Tullemant des Réaur. Now, 
any one at all acquainted with that amusing chronique 
scandaleuse, must be aware that the anecdotes inserted 
there are by no means of an edifying character; indeed, 
the honour of a place in Tallemant’s gallery was seldom 
bestowed except upon those who had distinguished them- 
selves by some juvenile pranks, and given unequivocal 
proofs of feats 4 /a Don Juan. Maucroix in such com- 
pany! A Churchman, canon and seneschal of Notre 
Dame de Reims, acquainted with Bossuet, and numbering 
amongst his companions even an archbishop, to wit, 
Charles-Maurice-Le Tellier!!! The case is too gross, and 
Christian charity commands us to believe that T'allemant 
was led by sheer love of scandal, when he hung up in his 
historical museum the very unclerical portrait to which 
he affixed the name of Maucroix. 

M. Louis Paris, like another recent critic, M. Walcke- 
natr, had long hesitated to believe, on the mere authority 
of an anecdote-monger, that the “ good old canon” was 
really a man of very loose morals, and he was still con- 
vinced that in this case, at least, calumny had been at 


faut avouer que nous n’eiimes point cette satisfaction ; 
tout au contraire..... parmi les ceuvres de Francois 
Maucroix, inespérément recouvrées, nos yeux tombérent 
précisément sur des pieces qui justifient, et au dela, les 
contes facétieux du Moderne Lucien.” 

M. Paris, however, resolved at least upon rescuing from 
oblivion the work of his hero, and there they are now be- 
fore us in the shape of two small duodecimos containing a 
miscellaneous farrago both of prose and poetry. An in- 
troduction, extending to no less than 232 pages, and 
occupying half the first volume, gives us very minutely 
the history of the life and writings of Maucroix. Born at 
Noyon, Jan. 7th, 1619, he died at Rheims on the 9th of 
April, 1708, after a very long life more worthy of an Epi- 
curean than of a dignitary of the Church. He had left 
all his property to the chapter of the church in which he 
occupied for sixty-one years a canon’s stall, and yet one 
of his biographers remarks that “on attend son épi- 
graphe.” Without wishing at all to excuse this act of 
ingratitude on the part of Maucroix’ fellow-Churchmen, 
we can say, as a slight apology for them, that it would 
have been rather difficult to exalt on a funeral tablet 
either the piety or the virtues of the deceased; and at 
the same time to laud him as a don vivant and a“ jolly 
old soul” would, though nearer the truth, have sounded 
rather indecorously. The following wretched stanza, 
written by a Rhemish littérateur, yclept Thierry Jes- 
sonot, is, besides a paragraph from the pen of the Abbé 
d’Olivet, the only éloge with which Maucroix appears to 
have been honoured : — 

“ Maucroix vient de passer l’Achéron et le Styx, 

Mais ces fleuves d’oubli ne lui font point outrages : 
Il est des savants le phénix, 
Puisqu’il renait enfin par tous ses beaux ouvrages.” 

In Moliére’s play, Le Misanthrope, Oronte, speaking of 
his sonnet, says, — 

“..... je n’ai demeuré qu’un quart Wheure a le faire,” 
For the credit of M. Thierry Jessonot, we hope that this 


| gentleman did not spend more time in his doggrel rhymes 
g P gg J 


on the death of Maucroix. 

In these our feuilleton on French literature, our great 
object is to state as concisely and yet as completely as 
we can the relative merit of the authors we discourse 


| about, to assign their place in the history of literature, 


work, when on examining, some time since, a MS. volume | 


— he had purchased for the public library at Rheims, 
e discovered that it contained the unpublished works of 
Maucroix. 


“Nous espérions,” says M. Paris, “y prendre | 


Tallemant en flagrant délit d@’imposture, et puiser 1a ma- | 


and to point out the importance of their works as illus- 
trating the events and habits of the time they lived in. 
As far as Maucroix is concerned, this task has been ad- 
mirably performed by M. Louis Paris, whose biographical 
introduction seems to us a model of what such writings 
should be. The reader will also do well to consult M. 
Sainte-Beuve’s article in the Causeries du Lundi, vol. x. 
Although Maucroix has tried his hand at compositions of 
a more serious cast; although he has left behind him 
theological works, translations from the classics, and re- 
marks on Seneca, Cicero, and Demosthenes; yet his re- 
putation rests entirely and exclusively on the fugitive 
pieces now for the first time edited by M. Paris. They 
assign to the Canon a distinguished place amongst the 
small band of writers who, keeping up the esprit Gaulois 
under the formal, precise, regular siecle de Louis XIV., 
virtually protested against the stately school of litera- 
ture represented by Boileau and Racine. The literary 
ancestors of Maucroix are Rabelais, Régnier, and the 
authors of our old fabliaur ; his most sympathetic con- 
temporaries are Chapelle, Segrais, Chaulieu, La Fontaine, 
and all the merry enfants sans svuct who were wont to 
assemble round the fireside of the Prince de Conti. In 
examining the works of our author, we are also struck 
with the truth of M. Paris’ remark (avertiss. pp. vii. viii.) 
that the general licentiousness which pervaded French 
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society during the reign of Louis XV. must be traced far 


higher than the Regency of the Duke d’Orleans, Even 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, under an 
outward show of decency, immorality prevailed every- 
where; the commonest, the most elementary principles 
of ony had come to be utterly disregarded, and 
provided men, following the example of the monarch, 
complied at stated times with ry formalities of religious 
worship, they were free to do, to say, to think, whatever 
they pleas sed. “ Les princes de l’Eglise eux-mémes,” says 
M. Paris, “donnaient parfois I"exemple de ce relache- 
ment. .... En général, l’entrainement du siécle était a 
la vie aiscée, & l’épicuréisme, aux recréations folatres, aux 
vanités mondaines.” The inclination of Maucroix was 
naturally in that direction, and he allowed himself to be 
carried easily down the stream. 

The poems of Maucroix, published by M. Louis Paris, 
are divided into five books: 


Book L, ones * the pieces written between 1634 and 
164 
Book II. ,, 
Book Ill. ” 
Book IV. . 
In this book occurs the following piece, which is the 
best known of Maucroix’ poetry. It was published for 
the first time by Voltaire ( Siéclede Louis XIV., art. Mau- 
croix), and afterwards erroneously given as inédit in the 
Almanach des Muses for 1775; — 
“ Chaque jour est un bien du ciel que je recoi, 
Je jouis aujourd’hui de celui qu’il me donne ; 
Il n’appartient pas plus aux jeunes gens qu’a moi, 
Et celui de demain n’appartient & personne.” 


1647 and 1654 
1654 and 1670 
1670 and 1689, 


rhe author was more than eighty years old when he com- 
posed these beautiful lines. 

The fifth book contains various pieces, the dates of 
which are not known; and amongst other trifles we find 
fragments of two tragedies on subjects taken from ancient 
history. 

It is no use looking into the correspondence of our 
chanoine et sénéchal for anything of a more serious cha- 
racter than the gossip which he makes the theme of his 
poetry. A few allusions to the events of the time, com- 
pliments addressed to the fair ladies who honoured him 
with their notice, and stories (not of the most edifying 
description) related @ propos of the same fair ladies, — 
such is the whole sum and substance of the collection. 
The reader will find, however (pp. 21—30.) a curious 
letter from La Fontaine to Maucroix, containing the nar- 
rative of the celebrated féte given at Vaux to Louis XIV. 
par Fouquet. It is well known that the magnificence 
lisplayed on that occasion, and Fouquet’s audacious at- 
tempt to supplant the king in the affections of Made- 
moiselle de La Vallitre, were the original cause of his 
lisgrace. 


Page 213., the reader will meet once more the name of 


the great French fabulist. A short note written by him 
to Maucroix ends in the following striking manner : — 

“ Hier, comme je reverois, il me prit, au milieu de la 
rue du Chantre, une si grande foiblesse, que je crus véri- 
tablement mourir. O mon cher, mourir n ‘est rien: mais 
songes-tu que je vais comparoitre devant Dieu? Tu sais 
comme j’ai vécu. Avant que tu recoives ce billet, les portes 
le l'éternité seront peut-etre ouvertes pour moi.” 

Chis note bears date February 10, 1695. La Fontaine 
died shortly after, and the letter numbered 93, in the 
volume we are now noti ing contains a very long, touch- 
ing, interesting éloge of that author written to Boileau b y 
Maucroix. The epistles which follow immediately after, 
and which wind up the collection, are also highly in- 
structive, The sad death of his friend had evidently the 


effect of sobering Maueroix, and of bringing him to serioug 
thoughts. His Tas t communications, instead of being full, 
as the former were, of facetia and equivocal stories, arg 
steady, sensible, characterised by sound judgment and 
correct appreciations of men and things 

In order to render his edition as com mplete as possible 
M. Louis Paris has likewise printed a few autobiographical 
chapters, entitled Mémoires de Maucroix, But these mee. 
moirs are of the most trivial description, recording mere 
the incidents of paltry quarrels between the cathed 
chapter of Rheims and the Archbishop. The only impor 
tant public circumstance in which our Canon took a part 
was the assembly of the clergy in 1652, when, — 
the indefatigable “zeal of Bossuet, the articles of the Gai 
lican Church were proclaimed as a kind of compromigg 
between Jansenism and Ultramontanism. Maucroix wag 
named secretary general of the council, but he had ng 
share in the debates. GusTAVE Massox, 
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